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Play for Body and Brain. 


CULTURE AND RECREATION. 


Tue Fourth Department is quite as important to the sus- 
tained life and usefulness of the Chapter as any other. 
A group of Methodist young people which ignores both 
its own intellectual and social demands, and those of the 
community, will become narrow-minded, biased, and, if the 
group holds together long, which is quite unlikely, it will 
become a positive detriment to the Church. 

Our religion is essentially one of intelligence and fellow- 
ship. Christianity quickens all our powers, and enlarges 
all our capacities, these quite as surely as any others. So 
the provision for their nurture and guidance is an eminently 
proper part of the Epworth League scheme. 

In 1913 the Board of Control changed the name of the 
Fourth Department from “Social and Literary Work’ to 
“Culture and Recreation.” The change was significant of 
the enlarging recognition being given to recreation as a 
positive element in the religious training of young people. 

On the intellectual side the department seeks to make 
our denominational relation one of intelligent loyalty. It 
puts the doctrines, polity, and history of the Methodist . 
Episcopal Church understandingly before its members. It 
would develop a proper denominational self-respect, as far 
removed from pride as it is from the attitude of apology 
and servility. 

Then, the abounding mental life of the young people 
is provided for, in lectures and lecture courses, libraries, 
reading-rooms, literary exercises, debates, study classes, 
reading circles, and other popular and appropriate ways. 

The social side of life is given full recognition. All 
forms of proper pleasure and amusement are welcomed, 
and the department must strive to emphasize the social 
nature of the Christian life by all possible means. 
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Then, there are duties which must naturally fall to the 
share of this department: the seeking of new members, the 
welcoming of strangers, the musical work of the Chapter, 
flowers for Church and League room decoration, ushers for 
the Chapter meetings, badges, banners, and general decora- 
tions. 

The department is properly charged with the work of 
circulating The Epworth Herald, which is the official maga- 
zine-newspaper of the movement, and whose wide circula- 
tion is one of the essential elements in the enlarging of the 
Epworth League idea. 

Then the Fourth Department may be a means of inter- 
esting and winning new people. We have not done enough 
when we have encouraged and nurtured the social and in- 
tellectual elements in the lives of our own young people. 
The work of this department may accomplish a notable 
spiritual service by attracting the unsaved young people 
of the community to associations in which it will be pos- 
sible to lead them to Christ. 

And, before we can do great things, even for the young 
people already associated with the League and the Church, 
we must provide social and intellectual opportunities that 
will satisfy them and keep them from venturesome excur- 
sions into doubtful territory in search of the life which 
they crave and which is their right. 

The Fourth Department can do all this. It can provide 
an entirely normal and delightful social atmosphere, and 
minister to all the mental longings and aspirations of young 
life. It can recommend the Christian life as a life of joy 
and gladness; a life of intellectual as well as spiritual 
growth; a life in which every right desire and worthy am- 
bition is satisfied and encouraged. Thus our own young 
people will be held for Christ and the Church, and those 
that have thus far been on the outside may discover the 
beauty and winsomeness of the life that is in Christ. 


Culture. 

If the Chapter has a regular monthly meeting and pro- 
vision is made for literary features in connection with it; 
the preparation of each month’s program is a matter of 
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much importance. There is more difficulty in beginning 
to make a program than in finishing it. No such thing as 
slipshod work can prosper. Numbers put on the program 
as stop-gaps or time-killers will kill interest and stop at- 
tendance. 


As nearly as possible, this department should utilize 
the talent of every member. Few people can do everything, 
but everybody can do something. Some are more capable 
than others, but the others need all the more encourage- 
ment. The department is not an entertainment bureau 
alone. It is a training school. 

There is scarcely a Chapter in the entire League with- 
out a large amount of undeveloped musical ability. It is 
better to develop this one talent than to go outside for 
better music. 

Build programs on themes of living interest. An Ep- 
worth League literary meeting is no place for dreary essays 
or technical discussions. The more nearly you can come 
to the daily life and thought of your members, the more 
surely their interest in the work will be maintained. 


An effective plan for enlarging the number of available 
books at the disposal of the Chapter members is suggested 
by the work of a Methodist preacher who died a few years 
ago. He made a catalogue of his private library, and ex- 
tended the use of the library, to all the members of his 
Church, guiding them in their choice of books, recommend- 
ing the best new books, and in every way encouraging them 
to more and better reading. Why could not the Chapter 
members “pool” their own private libraries, and prepare 
a catalogue of the general library thus made available? 
Each member, no doubt, will have many books which others 
would be glad to read. By the pooling arrangement, all 
who go into it will be at once borrowers and lenders, and 
by the use of a simple system of records it will be easy — 
to keep track of the books. Ordinarily, the loan of a book 
is not recorded, and few people would care to make a record 
of the fact that they had loaned a book to a friend, espe- 
cially if the friend knew it. But, by the joint arrange- 
ment, everybody will recognize that a record is necessary, 
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and fewer books will be forgotten or their return over- 
looked than by the haphazard method. 

A Reading College—The Chautauqua system and other 
like plans of consecutive reading have made us familiar 
with the advantages of this method of study. But many 
people hesitate to commit themselves to a long course, or 
toa course involving a large number of books. And yet 
these same people would be glad of some concerted plan 
of systematic reading. Why not use their interest as a 
feeder for Epworth League activities and at the same time 
help the individuals themselves? There are many ways 
of doing this? A simple one is as follows: 

Make a list of available books worth reading. Either 
through a library census of the Chapter, or by a request 
from the pastor or some one else, endeavor to discover in 
the possession of members or friends books which will be 
gladly loaned to the “college.” Require each member to 
read at least four of these books during the year. This 
is the smallest number which should be set as a standard, 
while the more ambitious members may read as many more 
as they choose. This plan does not require that the college 
shall hold regular meetings. It is merely a method of pro- 
viding every member with reading that is worth while. 

Include every member of the Chapter in this arrange- 
ment. Make it so flexible that every member can be suited. 
If there are no books on your list to satisfy some particu- 
larly exacting member, find out what he wants and get the 
books in some other way. Do not give up the plan until 
every member of the Chapter has been enrolled as a member 
of the college. In order to keep up the interest, take five 
or ten minutes at the monthly business meeting to ask the 
question, “‘What are you reading?’ Vary it sometimes by 
asking, “What have you read this month that has par- 
ticularly impressed you?” Call the time given to this 
exercise at the business meeting, “Reading College Mo- 
ments,’ or some other appropriate name. Toward the close 
of the season have a Commencement of your reading col- 
lege as one of your Chapter socials. Some of the features 
of a regular college Commencement can be copied in these 
exercises. Have a salutatorian, a valedictorian, and two or 
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three brief orations. The speakers, of course, will use 
their winter’s reading as a basis of their addresses. If a 
certificate of a year’s work in the college is thought desir- 
able, it can be arranged easily, and copies of the document 
given out after the fashion of diplomas at the close of the 
Commencement exercises. 

The Book Club.—The book club is admirably adapted 
to Epworth League work. It does not require any specified 
number of members. A little group of people who desire 
to read certain books, but do not care to purchase them, 
can agree among themselves that each one will buy one 
book on the list. Then each member of the club has the 
privilege, after having read his own book, of reading in 
turn the books of the other members. This same plan can 
be adopted in the case of magazines, so that each member 
may have the opportunity of reading a half-dozen maga- 
zines while spending money for a single one. One essential 
requirement of all such work is that each member shall be 
loyal to the plan of the club, respecting the rights of the 
other members, observing the time limits carefully, and 
practicing the Golden Rule in every detail of the club’s 
work. If a slip of paper is pasted on the inside of the 
front cover of the book or magazine, a record of readers 
can be made without trouble. Put on this slip the names 
of all members of the club. Each member will check his 
own name when reading the book, and will then pass the 
volume on to the next one in order. The last reader on the 
list will check his name after reading, and will return the 
book or magazine to its original purchaser. 

Informal Reading Circles——In every Chapter there are 
groups of people who are interested in the same general 
subjects. The reading done by these groups can be made 
to link them and their work to the Chapter. Whatever 
the general subject of their reading, they will have some 
flexible system about it, and members of the group only may 
be designated as readers, and recorded. If persons who 
are not members of the Chapter are interested in these 
voluntary reading circles, use this seemingly slight link that 
binds them to those who are members as a means of winning 
them to the Chapter itself. Unless there are insuperable 
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difficulties growing out of other religious affiliations, seek 
to enroll all the members of these voluntary reading circles 
in the Epworth League Chapter. You have already found 
one point of common interest, and others will thereafter 
suggest themselves almost unawares. 

Reading Rooms.—There are many Chapters so located 
that a room which will combine the uses of parlor, library, 
reading and writing room, would be of the greatest possible 
usefulness. When such a room is set apart, a committee 
of the Fourth Department should be put in charge of it. 
It can be provided with magazines and newspapers at very 
small cost. Members of the Chapter or of the Church will 
gladly give the current magazines, if the Reading-room 
Committee will wait a week or so after the magazines are 
issued before calling for them. A table equipped with 
writing materials; a couch, and an easy-chair or two would 
give the room a homelike and restful look. In these days 
when reproductions of great pictures are both cheap and 
good, the walls need not be bare. 

When a room is furnished and equipped, throw it open 
to the young men of the town. Advertise it. Make it a 
popular rallying place. Do not devise too many rules, the 
only important one being that each one using the room 
must respect the rights of all the others. A member of 
the committee should be assigned to have charge of the 
room each evening, different ones taking this responsibility 
turn and turn about. Properly managed, this Epworth 
League reading-room will prove in many places one of the 
most attractive features of the Literary Committee’s work. 


Cutturat ActTIvITIES. 


A Home Assembly.—The summer assembly idea is prob- 
ably permanently fixed in the minds of the American people. 
To read the list of such assemblies, one would suppose that 
everybody in the whole country attended one or more of 
these gatherings every summer. But, as a matter of fact, 
the great majority of people do not yet go to the Chau- 
tauquas. For the benefit of the stay-at-homes, an assembly 
in the home Church may well provide a very profitable 
form of summer activity in the Fourth Department. Ar- 
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range for a ten days’ session, modeled on the regular 
Chautauqua plan, except that in most cases day sessions 
will need to be omitted. It is a popular delusion that 
people will not go into public gatherings during the hot 
months. It is perfectly true that they will not go into a 
stuffy, badly-lighted, poorly-ventilated church. But the 
church need not be stuffy, nor badly lighted, nor poorly 
ventilated, and when care is exercised in this regard, a 
church is as cool as any other sort of room. Of course, 
if an open-air spot is available and free from disturbance, 
that will be even better. The serious difficulty in arrang- 
ing this home assembly, of course, is the list of speakers. 
As befits the season of the year, the program should be 
largely light and entertaining, rather than solid and in- 
structive. Neighboring pastors and other capable individ- 
uals will usually be glad to give one or two days’ service 
in such a cause. The expenses need not be large, and in 
the general suspension of Church and social activities dur- 
ing the summer months, a home assembly is likely to attract 
much more attention than it would at any other season of 
the year. 

Lecture Courses—Many Chapters make an annual lec- 
ture course a very successful feature of their work. When 
properly managed, nothing is more delightful. And noth- 
ing adds more to the reputation of the Chapter for ability 
to manage things and for discernment of the needs of the 
community than a good lecture course. 

Four things are all-important: Really good speakers, 
a comfortable auditorium, low prices, and vigorous adver- 
tising. 

The success of the course depends more upon the selec- 
tion of the lecturers than upon any other one thing. And 
the selection of the lecturers largely resolves itself into the 
question of what not to get. 

As a rule, avoid lecture-sermons. The lecture will not 
be spoiled, but helped, by having a definite moral purpose, 
although an occasional lecture which is nothing more than 
an hour’s innocent enjoyment is greatly appreciated. But 
the lecture platform is not the place for preaching, and 
the man who merely takes a sermon and detachesit from 
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its text will not be invited to lecture at the same place a 
second time. 

Beware of lecturers who are persistent blowers of their 
own trumpets. The lecturer who is a good advertiser is 
very likely to be an indifferent speaker. 

Do not overlook near-by talent. There are people in 
every neighborhood who would be welcomed and highly 
esteemed if they were strangers. But, of course, it will 
not do to sacrifice attractiveness and effectiveness merely 
for the sake of complimenting some local aspirant. 

Avoid the man who bases his claim to an audience upon 
the solitary fact that he has traveled in far lands. Many 
travelers would have conferred a distinct favor upon their 
own community if they had indefinitely prolonged their trav- 
els. The globe-trotting bore who can not utter a sentence 
without prefacing it with “When I was in Rome,” or “The 
last time I saw Mr. Chamberlain,’ or “Did I ever tell you 
of my experience in Singapore?” is an unmitigated nuisance. 
Do not encourage him by asking him to lecture. He will 
lecture sufficiently on all occasions without being given a 
special evening. 

Steer clear of clowns and buffoons. Pleasantry is de- 
sirable, and a good joke is a healthy as well as a delightful 
rarity, but we may wisely leave the grotesque and the 
farcical to those who have far more experience with that 
sort of thing than any Epworthian should desire for him- 
self. 

Aim at a course that shall be varied and that shall pro- 
vide for every taste. If you are to have five entertainments, 
which is about the average, the course may be divided as 
follows: Three lectures, one special program by home 
talent, if possible, and one concert by the choir, or by a 
group of students from some nearby college, or by local 
talent. 

The matter of the auditorium merits consideration. 
Most of the entertainments will be given during the colder 
season, and it is important that the public shall be satisfied 
at the outset that the auditorium will be comfortable in 
cold weather. A cold room on the night of the first lecture 
will kill the course, and it ought to. People may be willing 
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to attend a church which is not properly warmed, because 
they feel impressed by a sense of duty. But it is nobody’s 
duty to patronize a lecture course unless he enjoys it. 
Therefore, look well to the heating and ventilating. 

In a course of five numbers every effort should be made 
to keep the price under one dollar for the course. In some 
places, owing to the cost of talent, it may be necessary to 
charge a dollar for the course, but many successful courses 
have been arrangéd and all expenses paid with fifty cents 
as the price of the course tickets and twenty cents for 
single admission. In case two of the evenings are provided 
for by home talent or by amateurs from some college near 
at hand, the expenses for these evenings will not be very 
high. Two or three hundred tickets will provide funds 
sufficient to pay all incidental expenses and leave a good 
fee for each of the lecturers. Dlo not try to make money. 
_ A lecture course which is an enterprise for financial profit 
is too serious an undertaking to be completely successful. 
It will be sufficient if the committee “comes out even.” If 
the expenses of the course can be paid without drawing 
on the League treasury, the Lecture Committee will deserve 
the thanks of the Chapter and the community. 


SHort SuGGESTIONS FoR CuLTuRAL PRoGRAMS. 


A Biblical Hall of Fame.—Shepherd Chapter, of Fair- 
field, Ill., held a very interesting and profitable literary 
meeting, at which it created a Hall of Fame composed of 
ten of the greatest men of the Bible. 

Announcements were made two weeks in advance, in 
order that each member might prepare a list of those he 
deemed the ten greatest characters, in order of their im- 
portance. 

At the meeting, nominations were made for first place, 
and from these nominations by vote the Chapter decided the 
name that should be placed first upon the list. This plan 
was continued until the list was complete. 

So much interest and enthusiasm was manifested that 
two weeks later a similar selection of the ten greatest 
women was made, and later the ten most popular books of 
the Bible were selected. 
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A “Discipline” Evening.—Many Chapters will find a 
“Discipline” social a very profitably spent evening. 

We know much too little of the Constitution and insti- 
tutions of our Methodism and of the way in which its affairs 
are conducted. 

Let the pastor, or some other person who is thoroughly 
familiar with the Discipline, arrange the program. 

Questions may be numbered and read audibly, giving a 
stated time for the answer to each question, to be written 
on paper. This will create discussion and spread intelli- 
gence concerning the things which every Methodist ought 
to know. Or, if it is a Chapter whose members are fairly 
well-informed, the spelling-school plan may be used. 

Hints for Literary Evenings—Among the legislators: 
a talk about the making of laws, by a city alderman, a State 
legislator, or a lawyer. Close with a question-box. 

Notable things in the magazines: half a dozen careful 
summaries of striking and important articles from the cur- 
rent month’s periodicals. 

State nights: an evening with the history and literature 
of your State. 

Why I love my country: a symposium on patriotism. 

Short story contest: the reading of five or six original 
stories, written by members of the Chapter. The best story 
sclected by ballot. Vary this by substituting verse instead 
of stories. 

_ Debates: for these there is constantly provided an un- 
limited amount of new material. 

Favorites of the old readers: an evening of readings 
from the old Sixth Readers hidden away in attics and 
secondhand shops. 

Quotations: a medley of favorite sayings, giving in each 
case the author, place of occurrence, and a brief suggestion 
of the context. 

Book reviews: brief descriptions and characterizations 
of the books newly published, possibly with the reading 
of extracts from the books considered. 

“An Evening with the Bells” will prove a very enjoy- 
able affair. The program explains itself: , Essay on bells; 
piano duet, “Yuletide Bells;” reading, “The Bell of Atri;” 
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chorus, “Jingle Bells;” reading, “Curfew shall not ring to- 
night;” solo, “Ring the bells of heaven;” reading, ‘The 
Incheape Rock;” chorus, “Hear dem bells;” recitation, 
“Ring out, wild bells.” A large bell of colored paper over 
a wire netting, inside of which is a lighted candle, suspended 
from the ceiling together with some evergreens and plants, 
will give the room an inviting appearance. 

The Inside of Big Enterprises.—Descriptions, by people 
who know what they are talking about, of the inside work- 
ings of such enterprises as a department store, a newspaper, 
a bank, a railway, a steamship, a hotel, an oil refinery, a 
locomotive works, an electric power station, and scores of 
others. Utilize the industries near at hand, and enlist the 
help of experts. 

Studies in Methodist Methods.—One or more evenings 
on our Church, what it does and how it does it. ° 

The Red Cross in Peace and War—A survey of its 
beautiful and blessed activities. 

The Life History of Familiar Words.—A co-operative 
program in which several members will give the romance 
and poetry which is in the story of many of our commonest 
words. 

A Series of Evenings on “Choosing a Life Work.”—Get 
the mechanic, the professional man, the farmer, the min- 
ister, the journalist, the drummer to tell why they choose 
their work and to give stories which illustrate its peculi- 
arities. _ 

The children of Dickens: with readings from “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “Dombey and Son,” “Nicholas Nickelby,” 
“David Copperfield,’ “Hard Times,” and others. 

The women of Shakespeare: five or six papers, each 
discussing one of the poet’s famous creations. 

Tennyson’s religious poems: readings, songs, “Crossing 
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the Bar,” and an appreciation of Tennyson as a religious 
teacher and leader. 

The great hymns of the Reformation and the evan- 
gelical revival. ~ 

Hymns of the ancient Church: their story, their value, 
and their present power. 

Imaginary journeys: to famous places and people, and 
to historic scenes. 

An evening with the newspapers: how they are made, 
and why. 

Shakespeare as a humorist: a study of the lighter side 
of the dramatist, illustrated by illustrative readings from 
the plays. 

The Romance of Geography.—Give one night to Amer- 
ica, others to the rest of the world. Ask various members 
to tell some unfamiliar things in the story of Columbus, 
the Cabots, Ponce de Leon, Hugson, Captain Cook, Marcus 
Whitman, Lewis and Clark, Pere Marquette, La Salle, 
Coronado, Fremont, and other explorers. The field and its 
material are both inexhaustible. 

Evenings With Experts——Business men may talk about 
business, the inside workings of their work. A physician 
could talk about the care of the health, ete. The lawyer 
could talk about some of the legal terms used so often, but 
not understood. The teacher could tell of the work of the 
school from her standpoint. You could find many others 
willing to help in this good work. Be sure they are experts. 

Interdenominational Evenings.—A series of interdenom- 
inational evenings can be made seasons of delightful fellow- 
ship. One year arrange a series in which representatives 
of the various denominations shall explain and illustrate 
the peculiarities of doctrine and policy which distinguish 
their respective Churches. The next year have a:similar 
series, but instead of asking each speaker to discuss his 
own Church, ask him to discuss some other. For instance, 
ask a Presbyterian to speak on the subject, “What I like 
about Methodists.” The next evening of the series a Meth- 
odist can be asked to reciprocate, and so on through the 
list of available speakers in the community. It is better 
to emphasize the likable things in other denominations than 
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to exhibit in life-size fashion the things that are not so 
attractive. It will be found, when three or four repre- 
sentatives of as many denominations have told what they 
like about each other, that after all there are more points 
of resemblance than of difference among the great Christian 
denominations. 

Short Studies of Great Businesses.—This can be given 
in a series of evening gatherings. Have people who know 
their work tell about it. Let a member of the firm of a 
department store tell about its inside workings. Other 
topics that could be discussed might be the newspaper 
business, an electric power house, a hotel, a bank, a candy 
store, a photograph gallery, a railway station, ete. 

A Congress of Nations—The speakers representing 
famous personages of various countries and making speeches 
in keeping with the character represented. National cos- 
tumes may be used. Choose characters that can be repre- 
sented creditably by the talent available. For instance: 
Paderewski, Kipling, Sun Yat Sen, Huerta, Tagore, Mar- 
coni, Grenfell, Roosevelt, Sir Thomas Lipton. 

A Congress of Notables—The same idea as above; the 
characters taken from the living notabilities of our own 
land, such as Wilson, Bryan, Gov. Hanly, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Jane Addams, Judge Lindsay, Andrew Carnegie, 
Edison, Gen. Fred. Funston, Orville Wright. 

Civic Debate.—This is a social service event. Partici- 
pants should be three of the leading lawyers of the town 
on one side, and three leading ministers of the town on 
the other. The question might be, “Resolved, That higher 
standards of civic righteousness prevail now than a quarter 
of a century ago.” 4 

Hold the debate in a church or a hall, and be sure to 
advertise the event. You can charge admission, if you 
choose. This will start newspaper comment and make the 
public do things along civic lines. 

After a general debate of this sort, get down to specific 
things, and put younger folks on, as well as older ones. 
Take up such questions as social surveys, the question of 
vocational schools, public recreation, and other living issues. 


(Adapted from “Social Activities,’ Albert Chesley.) 
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The District Reading Circle.—Prepare a list of from 
fifty to two hundred books suitable for the Epworthians to 
read, the list to include religious, missionary, temperance, 
juvenile, fiction, poetry, and biography. You could call 
the list “Our Reading Circle Books.” Organize a circle, 
the members of which will be those who take these pledges: 

“1. I promise to read at least six out of the list of 
books during the year, two of them to be religious subjects. 

“2. I promise to read a portion of the Scripture daily.” 

This would be most profitable. 

The Envelope Library.—Old magazines are used for 
this purpose. A story or article may be cut out and slipped 
into an envelope, with the title and author written on the 
envelope. You can make a large collection of these en- 
velopes in a short time. Include stories, poems, pictures, 
jokes, ete. They will brighten the sick-room. This is good 
material for the Third Department, the Visiting Committee. 

Subjects for Debate—1. That war is necessary to the 
security and progress of civilization. 

2. That a single tax on land is better than our present 
system of taxation. 

3. That voting should be made compulsory. 

4, That bachelors over twenty-five and. maids over 
thirty should be specially taxed. 

5. That the amount of wealth transferable by inher- 
itance should be limited. 

6. That strikes are productive of more harm than good 
to the working classes. 

7. That our large department stores are a detriment 
to the country. 

8. That competition is a greater incentive to effort 
than co-operation. . 

9. That ministers of the gospel should not engage in 
business or politics. 

10. That our Church should give more attention to 
home missions than foreign. 


Tue Herarp’s Great anp Goop FRIEND. 
The Fourth Vice-President is an officer of the Epworth 
League. But he is also an officer of The Epworth Herald. 
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This has always been so, but at Buffalo, in 1913, the 
Board of Control emphasized it. Into the revised Consti- 
tution of the League the Board wrote four major duties 
of the Fourth Vice-President. One of them was the super- 
vision of The Herald’s interest in the local Chapter. 

The Fourth Vice-Presidents have always done amaz- 
ingly well. They win new friends and steady the old ones 
whose allegiance seems to waver. They walk endless miles 
and display angelic patience rounding up the elusive last 
subscriber for the club they are organizing. They make 
up the lists, collect the moneys, buy the drafts, and carry 
on the correspondence with the Book Concern. And many 
of them do this again and again for three or four or five 
years. 

For all this highly useful work a Fourth Vice-President 
gets—what do you suppose? A twenty per cent commis- 
sion? No. A more or less valuable premium? Guess 
again. He gets the privilege of turning back to the Chap- 
ter twenty-five cents out of each subscription. 

This Herald business is a co-operative matter all the 
way through. Nobody makes personal gain out of it. 

As long as The Epworth Herald knows how to be grate- 
ful, it may be counted on to be the ardent champion of 
the Epworth League’s Fourth Vice-President. 


Tur Epworth Heratp as a Trape Paper. 

The Epworth Herald is the trade paper of a body of 
working people. 

It knows perfectly well that they can get better pic- 
tures, and more complete news of current events, and a 
few other things, somewhere else. 

But it knows also that they can’t get better Epworth 
League help, or more Epworth League news, or clearer 
understanding of Epworth League life, or surer training 
in Epworth League efliciency, or quicker sympathy with 
Epworth League ideals, anywhere. 

That is what a trade paper is for. 

Besides these things, The Herald gives attention to 
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important world news and to really big Church news. It 
prints good stories and general articles; it tells all the good 
jokes as early as most papers; it has an editorial page that 
deals with all sorts of subjects which have meaning for 
young Christians; it prints short but dependable reviews 
of the newest books; it is a pretty good paper for anybody 
to take. 

But, first of all, and last of all, it is the trade paper 
of the Epworth League. 

The Official Paper—Epworth Herald programs have 
been used from the beginning. It is to be hoped they may 
be available and popular indefinitely. The supply of ma- 
terial will not run short, and, in the natural course of 
things, the quality should improve with every year. Deco- 
rate the room with notable cover-pages and other striking 
illustrations taken from recent issues of the paper. The 
smaller pictures may be mounted on mats and grouped 
appropriately according to subjects. The program will 
be made up of selections from the paper. All departments, 
of course, should be represented in this program. That 
is to say, it should have a story, an article of more or 
less solid wisdom, a bit of the literature of the spiritual 
life, a poem, a few jokes, an editorial or two, a few per- 
sonals, some choice bits of Epworth League news, and one 
or two interesting paragraphs from recent devotional meet- 
ing studies. Call each participant an editor. Then the 
program will be provided by the editor-in-chief, the story 
editor, the news editor, the funny man, the religious editor, 
and so on. It is understood, of course, that no program 
of this kind would be complete or satisfactory without the 
circulation of subscription blanks and the urging of the 
time-honored injunction, “Now is the time to subscribe.” 
If your Epworth Herald list is woefully short, this is an 
admirable plan for lengthening it. 

A special program for Epworth Herald Day (which oc- 
curs early in December each year) is published by The 
Herald every year, and sent free in quantities to any Chap- 
ter which asks for it. It furnishes the material for a re- 
markable meeting, and gives the Fourth Vice-President the 
best possible opportunity to secure a large Herald club. 
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Requests for the program should be sent to the editorial 
office by the middle of November. 


Tue RecreatTiIonaL Work. 


The recreational work of the Fourth Department is in- 
tended to be a feeder for all the other departments, but it 
ought not to be expected necessary to feed the members. 

If the recreational work is carefully, enthusiastically, 
and judiciously done, every department will feel the stim- 
ulus and help it will bring. 

The recreational work of the Chapter is by all means 
not to be considered a source of financial profit. It is not 
the Chapter’s bargain counter. It has no function as a 
money-maker. There may be some profit in some of the 
enterprises which it undertakes, but the purpose to make 
a profit should never be foremost. The money-raising work 
of the Epworth League should be done, as largely as pos- 
sible, through the Treasurer’s Department, and the ideal 
should be held up before the members continually that 
direct giving is the only giving, and that the Epworth 
League can not eat its way into financial prosperity without 
serious detriment to its social and spiritual life. 

In an Epworth League social the social feature should 
be at least as real as any other. A free-of-cost social is 
the ideal. It is much more likely to be popular and in 
keeping with the true purpose of socials, than one to which 
an admission fee is charged. Any event which has its 
origin in a purely financial consideration is not a social. 
The money element may have a place in some occasion of 
Christian fellowship, but its place will be secondary always. 

Any social, so called, but sadly miscalled, which has for 
its first and important end the raising of the pastor’s salary 
should not be tolerated in any self-respecting Chapter which 
is willing to have any preacher at all. Such a social de- 
grades the Church, humiliates the preacher, and is usually 
a financial failure, as it ought to be. When it is a financial 
success its effect is even worse. The Church which is too 
poor to pay a preacher is too poor to carry to a successful 
issue a social for the benefit of the salary fund. 

The adoption of the New Testament method of Church 
and Epworth League support would abolish the whole tribe 
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of melancholy functions whose only social feature is their 
name, and would make possible real socials—socials to save, 
without money and without price. 


SoctaLs AND SoctaBILity. 

What are the marks of a good social? Negatively, at 
a good social there may be noted the absence of certain 
things which would make it a bad social. There is no 
stiffness, no coldness, no formality, no groups, no cliques, 
no reserve, no neglected folk, no talking of shop, no exalt- 
ing of self. Speaking positively, a good social will have 
a large freedom of movement. Strangers will be generously 
introduced. The fine art of conversation will be cultivated. 
The timid and backward among the company will receive 
special attention. The little talks will be upon themes of 
mutual interest. Above all, a good social is a social which 
has a great purpose, which is inspired by the greatest of 
all purposes—the purpose to recognize that the social life 
is a Christian privilege. Emphasis should be placed upon 
our oneness in Christ Jesus. We are brethren. 

The social work of the Epworth League must, above all, 
be clean. Do not tolerate for a moment any attempt to 
keep the letter of the Church law on the subject of amuse- 
ments while violating its spirit. Epworthians can not com- 
pete with the theater on the theater’s level. If the League’s 
amusement features can not be kept free. from suggestions 
of the play-house, they should be abandoned altogether. 
Self-respect and loyalty to the ideal of the League demand 
that we shall not surrender to these tendencies. They are 
the very tendencies which the League’s social work is seek- 
ing to overcome. 

The suggestions and plans in the following pages by 
no means cover the whole field. They are the merest hints 
of what is becoming a very rich deposit of recreational 
material. A booklet by Rev. Peter Jacobs, published by the 
Central Office of the Epworth League, gives much more 
material than can be afforded space here, with a full list 
of the extensive literature available for every phase of 
recreational work. It should be the property of every 
Fourth Vice-President. 
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Tue Case ror Pray In tHe Epwortu League. 

Young people will play. Middle-aged people will play. 
And old people will play. The form of play may not be of 
the same sort, but everybody has some method of play. As 
to the play instinct of youth, there is no refusing it. It 
will be served. 

We need not think it strange that the Church has been 
so cautious on the subject of proper and improper play. 
Methodism was born in a day when the very idea of play 
carried with it implications of coarseness, vulgarity, im- 
morality, gambling, and evils of every sort. The amuse- 
ments of the rich were allied with debauchery and licentious- 
ness. The pleasures of the poor were brutalizing or stupefy- 
ing, or both. It is no wonder that John Wesley, in his 
rules for the government of Kingswood School, prohibited 
every form of play. 

But we now know that the evil lies, not in the play 
impulse itself, which is instinctive and without blame, but in 
the perversion of the play instinct and its degradation to 
low or evil purposes. 

The people who make profit out of commercialized 
amusements prosper because they appeal to an innate and 
universal appetite for play. They have capitalized a spon- 
taneous and normal human desire. Because it is universal, 
and a part of our proper life, they gather in large re- 
turns on their investments. 

The remedy for the demoralization of our play instinct 
cannot be found in suppression or prohibition. A playless 
people, even if suppression were practicable, would be an 
abnormal people. 

But there is a way. We can take this play impulse 
and direct it in natural channels of expression. We can 
strip it of all its objectionable features, many of which 
vanish of themselves when the’ money-making element is 
taken out. 

Play releases the social impulses from artificial re- 
straint. In business and society and the ordinary daily in- 
tercourse we are under many sorts of inhibitions. But 
when the office force has its annual picnic the office boy is 
more than likely to speak with perfect freedom about the 
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quality of the boss’ work with the bat or at the second 
sack. For the moment these two are playmates, and on a 
common level. 

One of our great needs, in these days of specialized 
functions, is that we shall not lose sight of the universal 
and permanent human qualities. The most self-conscious 
and fearful lose their timidity and their hesitant air when 
they once get into the game. 

And play is a great social revealer. It forces us to tell 
the truth about ourselves, in spite of ourselves. What we 
are careful to keep in the background at other times is 
quite certain to‘ betray itself in the play hour. Perhaps 
the thing which it reveals is a defect of temper or ethical 
standards; perhaps it is some capacity hitherto unsuspected 
by our friends, which we have hitherto thought of no sig- 
nificance, or even may have considered a weakness. 

Play gives us a chance to get our sharp corners rubbed 
off, and our angularities toned down. It helps to make all 
social life easier, by its development of an inconscious and 
unforced easiness of manner and bearing. 

The place of play in an organization with a religious 
motive is important. For such a society as the Epworth 
League, made up of young people, must develop every 
latent associational capacity of its members. To confine 
its activities to purely religious or educational work would 
be fatal. Like the college, while social life is not the first 
aim of the organization, its complete purpose cannot be 
realized apart from social pleasures, of which one highly 
important element is simple play. 

Play, as the League uses the word, means something 
more than exercise. Sawing wood is exercise, but it is not 
play. Gymnastic movements are exercise, but they can be- 
come the very opposite of play. 

Nor is play a mere looking-on at the games of others. 
Baseball is interesting to the spectator, but is play only to 
the players—and not to them, when they are playing for 
money. The onlooker demands a succession of sensations; 
the player finds his satisfaction in the game itself. 

Play is free action engaged in for the fun and joyousness 
that is in it. It is the outcropping of the ‘eternal child 
which is in every one of us. 
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Play has very large social values. Indeed, solitary play 
is a truly solemn thing. It is effort-ful and joyless, while 
group play is effortless and joyful. Gladstone.or the kaiser 
chopping trees, the lone golfer going his round for the 
purpose of improving his game, the pathetic fat traveling 
man playing solitaire in the Pullman as the only way he 
can devise to kill time; all these are doing something which 
absorbs their attention and may even be amusing, but it 
is not true play. 


cP Ps Re” 


A special department with these mysterious letters as 
its symbol is conducted in The Epworth Herald once a 
month or oftener. It is provided for the special use of 
Fourth Vice-Presidents, and will afford them workable 
suggestions for socials and other seasonable programs all 
through the year. 

Fourth Vice-Presidents are invited to reciprocate with 
The Epworth Herald by sending to it descriptions of 
“Plays, Plans or Programs,” which they have tried and 
found workable and attractive. 

Why plays in a League paper? Because we have 
learned in recent years that the evil in plays is not really 
in the idea, but in the surroundings, in the subjects and their 
handling, and in the associations of the theater. 

Old Testament prophets made use of the play idea. 
The early Church taught great lessons through morality 
plays. Modern schools and colleges, including deaconess 
schools and other carefully progressive institutions, put 
on plays and pageants. The Centenary pageant, “The 
Wayfarer,” has had the greatest success of any dramatic 
spectacle in many years. . 

And young people enjoy the innocent make-believe of 
the simple “home talent play.” It can be made to serve 
educational ends, or may be put on just for entertainment. 
The play element in the play is just as important as any 
other. 

By providing carefully chosen and usable plays, 
“P_ P. P.” hopes to spoil the Epworth League as a possible 
market for play-stuff of a doubtful or debasing sort. 
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The amusement ae will not suoeene and ate 
be downed. 

The Board of Control of the Epworth League | 
brave and necessary thing at its annual meeting in 
It put the word “Recreation” into the forefront 
Fourth Department’s new name. 

By that action the Epworth League was told plai n 
that it must do something more about the recreational 
of its young people. 

The League knows what amusements the Church obj 
to, and makes no attempt to change the law. Dr. Robert 
Stephens, of Illinois, said, in the great debate on Para; i 
260, at Minneapolis, in 1912, that not a single petition 
a change had come from any League organization in the 
world. ys 
But the changed name of the Fourth Department 1 
put on all Epworthians the duty of filling out and c 
pleting the Discipline’s famous amusement clauses. 

Those clauses said “Don’t.” But there is nothing in- 
spiring in a prohibition. It may be respected and remem- 
bered and obeyed; it will never be loved. Nobody is really 
captivated by the obligation of speaking nothing, or doing 
nothing, or refraining from something, or avoiding some- 
thing. 

Now the League and the Church, too, are getting ready 
to say “Do.” There is good authority for it. When the 
lawyer went to Jesus with his question about the greatest 
law of the “Thou shalt nots” in the Decalogue, Jesus met 
him with two greater laws, both beginning “Thou shalt.” 

Whenever the Church has spoken its will about the 
things which determine character, sooner or later it has 
had to speak positively as well as negatively. .It opposes 
improper amusements and names them, counting them bad 
because they tend to undermine character; it is seeing now 
that proper amusements are to be counted good because 
they undergird character. 

Youth is disciplined by its play as well as by its tasks. 
“Waterloo was won on the cricket fields of Eton.” 
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ead Ghadinely interesting. ; 
he college play—dozens of them are given by ace 
fethodist colleges every year—the missionary pageant, © 
ennis tournament, the outdoor games and the indoor 
s of the several Seaseae eal are educative in the high- — 
t sense, because they develop character and, moreover, © 
: it while it grows. 
‘Youth is the restless time. It ives the intense, the 
, the moving things. It balks at gray mec 4 


ade life vivid, “contrasty,” dramatic. The rebound © 
m dull, grinding drudgery in school or shop or home 

natural as hunger. 
nd now the League has a commission, made plainer — 
ever, to capture the play-life of the young people. 
must construct a program of recreation that will offset 
the many harmful amusements which are beyond its control. 

For instance, no one doubts the frequent harmfulness 
of the moving picture show. But you can not abolish the 
moving picture show or make the young people shut their 
eyes to its glamor. To make laws against the show and to 
issue prohibitions to the young people would be worse than 
useless. It would be King Canute proposing to stay the 
tide with the king actually believing himself stronger than 
the sea. 

The real testing time has, come. It is easy to say 
*Dont.” “The thing is so simple and so final—if it works. 
But can we say “Do?” Can the League provide a natural, 
acceptable scheme of recreation, both attractive and whole- 
some? Can we make our recreation fascinating as well as 
clean? 

The present writer believes enthusiastically that this 
thing can be done. He believes the young people of Meth- 
odism can play and really enjoy it, without doing any 
damage to their piety. He believes they can find recreation 
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that will be so satisfying and absorbing as to make any 
amusement paragraph of merely historical interest, like the 
General Rule about the buying and selling of slaves. 


A Simpte Recreation ProGramM. 

Every Epworth League Chapter should provide in its 
work of recreation a program of good, though simple, ways 
for young people to play together. 

That means indoor and outdoor games, but it means 
more than that. 

The “get-together” instinct needs to be remembered and 
satisfied. In many cases this can be done through the 
expedient of keeping open-house in the League room one 
evening a week or a fortnight. With ample opportunity 
for conversation, a few lively games, music, and, as often 
as possible, some very light eat-and-drinkables, the League’s 
open-house may become a recognized and much valued in- 
stitution. 

Many a Chapter can build up an entertainment course 
of three to six numbers, including, perhaps, a concert, a 
home talent program, some good moving pictures, and some 
“Evenings with experts.” 

The dramatic instinct, which the pastor recognizes in 
his realistic illustrations, and which helps the choir to do 
so well with the more vivid anthems, may find expression 
in a pageant once in a while, using local annals, or mis- 
sions, or Church history as a foundation. 

By all means let us do more with and for outdoor 
sports. The Chapter which has a ball-team has a good 
thing. Tennis is, in all respects, a profitable sport for the 
young folks of that Chapter. A “hiking” club and a 
hockey team will provide forms of recreation which can 
be used under winter skies. 

We must make more of our homes. In all well-regulated 
families the home belongs to the young folks. Periodical 
“at homes,” then, in homes, with the home atmosphere and 
the normal-temperatured pleasures that leave no bad taste 
behind. Games there, too, as well as in the League room, 
but the main emphasis on fellowship, which is, as Steiner 
says, being a fellow in the same ship. 
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If all this needed to be put into the form of a positive 
recreational policy, would it not run somewhat after this 
fashion? 

1. We will get the young people of the parish to- 
gether as often as possible in the League room for good 
times through good fellowship. 

2. We will give the community a series of clean 
and cheerful entertainments, at the lowest expense, 
following as far as possible known preferences of the 
people we seek to serve. 

3. We will find ways of giving legitimate expres- 
sion to the dramatic instinct by arranging representa- 
tions of people and events worth remembering in 
connection with our community, our Church, and the 
Kingdom. 

4. We will offer such a choice of outdoor sports 
that all the young people may have frequent oppor- 
tunity to play together in the open air, winter and 
summer. 

5. We will invite the young people of the neigh- 
borhood to share the hospitality of our homes as often 
as arrangements can be made. 

And we will do all this that we may make real 
and general those pleasures of youth that bring no 
sorrow with them. 


Tur Fourtny DrpartMent’s Great CHANCE. 

Every Fourth Vice-President in the League is directly 
and personally and officially interested in one piece of 
legislation enacted by the General Conference of 1920. 
The nub of it is in these words, presented in Report No. 
17 of the Committee on the State of the Church: 

Wherever a Chapter of the Epworth League is organ- 
ized and maintained, the Fourth Vice-President of the same 
*** may be designated as director of social and recre- 
ational life. 

In order to provide for other contingencies, the Chair- 
man of the Committee proposed the addition of these words: 
“Or wherever there is a social and recreational director 
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of the Sunday School, or any other social and recreational 
director.” 

The addition is important, because it calls for team 
work as between all the recreational leaders in the local 
Church. But there are twelve or fifteen thousand Fourth 
Vice-Presidents of the Epworth League already at work 
in our churches, and it is doubtful whether there are one- 
hundredth part as many other social and recreational di- 
rectors. So the paragraph needs must mean vastly more 
to Epworthians than to anybody else. 

“You have a Department of Recreation,’ the Church 
is saying, “and we might naturally expect you to know what 
to do for all the community’s young people. But do you?” 

The honest answer, in many of these Chapters, must be, 
“No; we don’t.” For we must confess that the League has 
been content sometimes with small and immediate recrea- 
tional results. It has had no far-visioned program. It has 
not seen itself as the providentially privileged leader of 
decent community recreation. 

A great and effectual door has opened to us by this 
action of the General Conference. 

To enter it the League must gird itself for new studies 
and new attainments. Its Fourth Department must set 
itself to the understanding of play as a moral and spiritual 
force. 

It must build a program of recreation capable of at- 
tracting all the young people of the church and commu- 
nity. 

This new possibility of service by the League for the 
whole Church has in it something to capture the imagina- 
tion of self-respecting youth. 

More than all else, is the fact that the League’s recrea- 
tional work has gained the Church’s attention. And now 
the Church says to the League, “Are you ready for the 
next advance?” 

If we found it necessary to say no, we should deserve 
that some other should take our crown. 

Successrut Sociat “Stunts.” 

In the paragraphs which follow hints of various helps 
for the social evening are given. The space at our disposal 
would be insufficient to describe in full one-tenth of these 
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ideas, but the hints given are such that most Epworthians, 
by a little personal thought and the exercise of native 
ingenuity, can fill in the details with entire satisfaction to 
themselves and the people whose entertainment they have 
undertaken to’ provide. There is given much more than 
enough in the way of hints and suggestions to provide a 
social for every week in the year. 


Charades.— , 
Attenuate. At-ten-you-ate. | Welcome. Wel-come. 
Ingratiate. In-grey-she-ate. Horsemanship. Horse-man- 


Catering (Kate, her ring). ship. s 
Commentator. Common _ Sack-cloth. Sack-cloth. 
(Irish potato) tater. Sweepstake. Sweep-stake. 
Heroes. He-rows. Antidote. Ant-i-dote. 
Tennessee. Ten-I-see. Football. Foot-ball. 
Penitent. Pen-i-tent. Bridegroom. Bride-groom. 
Necklace. Neck-lace. Sunday. Sun-day. 
Pantry. Pan-tree. Definite. Deaf-in-ate. 
Carpet. Car-pet. Snowball. Snow-ball. 


Shylock. Shy-lock. 
(Adapted from “Indoor Games for Boys,” Baker.) 


A Comic Orchestra.—An imaginary instrument is chosen 
by each one present, such as violin, piano, harp, etc. As 
soon as the leader begins, the others must follow and make 
a noise and go through the motions which represent the 
instrument he represents. The leader may be playing a 
flute. He stops suddenly and plays the violin, then the 
one playing the violin must take up the flute. The leader 
may change as often as he likes. Any one failing to make 
the changes at the proper time must pay a forfeit. 

(Adapted from “Indoor Games for Boys,’ Baker.) 

A Corn Social in the fall will take well, with ears of 
corn, corn-stalks, and pop-corn for decorations; corn prod- 
ucts for refreshments; a guessing contest as to number of 
grains on a selected ear, and the recital of Mrs. Allerton’s 
“Walls of Corn” and other appropriate selections. 

Candy Making.—The old-fashioned candy-pull still has 
power to charm, and yet we need not be tied to the one 
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solitary method of making candy. Nearly every cook-book 
nowadays has an assortment of good candy recipes, and 
they are all the better, in some respects at least, when 
made at a social by a large number of cooks. What the 
candy lacks in elegance and perfection of flavor will not 
be missed, while the good fellowship and hilarity developed 
in the candy-making process will be worth more than all 
‘the candy that may be concocted. 

An Abbreviated Social.—An abbreviated social, in which 
everything is cut short—medleys, piano solos, and other 
musical features stopped in the middle; progressive con- 
versations, with changes at unexpected moments; “follow 
my leader;” unfinished stories, stopping just on the verge, 
of the thrill, and refreshments which when first served are 
short as to quantity, but which, of course, may be length: 
ened. 

My Native State Social—This is good for a Chapter 
where the members are from various parts of the country. 
Each one invited should be asked to wear something to 
indicate his native State. For instance, sunflower for Kan- 
sas, nutmeg for Connecticut, ete. Each one must deliver 
a short eulogy on his State. 

Have an Old Members’ Social, including a reunion of 
those who were active in the work in other days, and the 
reading of letters from those who are not able to be present 
in person. Speeches, reminiscent and prophetic, are appro- 
priate at such a gathering. 

Of great value are Students’ Receptions at the beginning 
of the school year. Decorate with the school colors and 
banners. Sing school and college songs. 

Songs Without Words.—Some one plays snatches of 
familiar airs, and the guests are to name the songs and 
write them down. For example, songs like these might be 
played: “Annie Laurie,” “Suwanee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Blue Bells of Scotland,’ National songs, 
operas, popular songs. 

The names of these may be woven into a story, some- 
thing on the order of “A Musical Romance.” 

(Adapted from “Games,” Jessie Bancroft.) 
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A Tower of Babel Social.—This is good for a city 
Chapter to use. Give the program in many languages. 
For instance, an English story, a German song, a French 
poem, Italian song, Swedish story, etc. “The Marseil- 
laise” might be used for the French, “The Watch on the 
Rhine” for the German, or some one could read a selection 
from “Faust.” 

If translations can be given afterwards, so much the 
better. Two people who speak the same foreign language 
could put on an interesting number, one giving the address 
and the other interpreting it as it proceeds. This would 
give the audience a hint of the experience many a mis- 
sionary must go through, and every public speaker who 
delivers addresses in foreign parts. 


The Sons of Ehud.—Everything is left-handed in this 
social. The programs are cards which open on the wrong 
side, and they might have the following verse, which was 
once used -with great success: 

“Left-handed greeting, 
Left-handed eating, 
Left-handed compliments, too; 
Left-handed name, 
Left-handed game,— 
I think that ’s enough, don’t you?” 


The guests had to shake hands with the left hand, and 
“grinds” were given instead of compliments. The left 
hand was used in eating the refreshments. The hostess 
can think of other schemes in which the left hand may be 
made more prominent. 

(Adapted from “Social Activities,” Chesley.) 


Scrambled Post Cards.—Take cards or pictures of well- 
known buildings or persons, and cut them into five pieces. 
’ Get as many envelopes as cards, and put into each envelope 
five pieces. Give each one an envelope, and he must try 
to match the pieces in his envelope. 

(Adapted from “Social Activities,’ Chesley.) 


A Menu of Numbers.—This is a novel way of serving 
refreshments. Each guest is given a card with numbers 
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from 1 to 10, each number representing something used 
for refreshments that evening. For instance: 1 is a spoon; 
2, paper napkins; 3, toothpicks; 10, fork, ete. Each guest 
is told to check six articles that he wants. In this way 
some will get plates, spoons, ete. . If some are deprived 
of the good things to eat, the refreshments can be passed 
later. . 
(Adapted from “Social Plans for Young People,” Chris- 
tian Reisner.) 


Tongue Twisters—1. One old ostrich ordering oranges. 
2. Two timid toads trying to trot to Tarrytown. 3. Three 
terrible, thumping tigers tickling trout. 4. Four fat friars 
fanning flickering flames. 5. Five frivolous foreigners flee- 
ing from fabulous snipe. 6. Six Scottish soldiers succes- 
sively shooting snipe. 7. Seven serious Southerners setting 
sail from Switzerland. 8. Eight eager emigrants earnestly 
examining elements. 9. Nine nimble noblemen nibbling 
nuts. 10. Ten tremendous tomtits twittering on the tops 
of three tall trees. 11. Eleven enormous elephants elegantly 
eating Easter eggs. 12. Twelve tired tailors thoughtfully 
twisting twine. 

Tongue Twisters—The first player repeats the first 
phrase. Player number 2 repeats the same and also phrase 
number 2. Number 3 repeats phrases 1, 2, and 8, etc., 
until some one breaks down. 

1. A good fat hen. 2. Two ducks. 3. Three plump 
partridges. 4. Four squawking wild geese. 5. Five hun- 
dred oysters. 6. Six pairs of Don Alphonso’s tweezers. 
7. Seven hundred Macedonian horsemen, rank and file 
drawn up in line of battle. 8. Eight cages of He, Hi, Ho, 
bibulous sparrow kites. 9. Nine floating fly boats, floating 
from Fort Manilus to Damascus laden with fruit and 
flowers. 10. Ten diacaustic, dogmatic, diathetic, parallel 
propositions proposed to be received by all mankind. 


A Barter Social_—A barter social has elements of whole- 
some fun in it. Each one attending it is expected to bring 
an article whose value does not exceed a certain specified 
sum, usually five or ten cents. It may be wrapped in any 
manner, and the more ingeniously done, so as to hide any 
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indication of its real character, the better. As soon as all 
have arrived, the trading begins. Each one strives to ex- 
change his bundle for one that seems to hold out greater 
possibilities. There is no limit to the number of exchanges 
that can be made, but after a certain time all trading must 
cease. Then the packages are opened, and the fun will 
be at its height in the disclosures that are made and the 
surprises that await the traders. 


The Social of the Senses.—This requires five rooms, or 
five sections of one room. In one the sense of touch is to 
be exercised. Articles hidden under a cloth may be felt, 
and their nature and composition determined in that method. 
In another place the sense of smell has its opportunity. 
Odoriferous articles are provided, and the composition of 
each is to be determined by its odor. In the sight section 
various tests may be applied, as to gradations of color, 
comparison of length of line and area of surfaces, and so 
on. In the taste section the articles which are provided are 
disguised as much as possible, except to the sense of taste. 
For example, a series of white powders can be provided, 
each reduced to the same consistency. Flour, sugar, salt, 
baking soda, and the other harmless substances will provide 
material for this section. 


The Fagot Party—tThis social must be held in a place 
where there is a fireplace. Each guest should be asked 
to come and bring a fagot, which may be anything from 
a toothpick to a handle of a snow shovel. 

You might first have a musical program. Then light 
a fire in the fireplace and turn all the lights out. One 
person should put his fagot in the fire and begin to tell a 
story of his vacation experiences, or any story or fact, and 
it should last until his fagot is burned. Then the ones 
will follow. Serve ice-cream and cake. 

Musical Evenings, each devoted to a special kind of 
music, will draw good audiences. From the musical re- 
sources available arrange such programs as “Songs of the 
Old Folks,” “Songs of Places,’ “Songs of the Sea,” “The 
Songs of Yesterday,” “Plantation Songs,” acongs of the 
Nations,’ “American National Songs,’ ete. 
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Hold_a Traveling Social. This may be made a sort of 
progressive banquet, in which one course is served in one 
home, the next in another a block or two away, and so 
through the entire menu. The plan may be varied by con- 
sidering each home visited as a different country and adapt- 
ing the decorations, refreshments, and other arrangements 
to that plan. 

A Jumble Social—The program as given by an lowa 
Chapter was a perfect jumble from the first to last. The- 
first number was a piano duet, one player giving, say, Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March,” the other executing the “Dead 
March” from “Saul.” The pastor gave a ten-minute ad- 
dress on five different topics. Two ladies recited simul- 
taneously, one giving a selection of the general character 
of the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” while the other 
recited a poem in the “Psalm of Life” class. Jumbled 
names kept the pencils of the company busy for ten strenu- 
ous minutes, at the end of which a big ginger-cookie “‘jum- 
ble” was given to the player who first untangled the name- 
jumble. Jumbles were the central feature of the refresh- 
ments served. 


PENCIL, PAPER, AND BRAINS. 

Descriptive Initials —Have a list of noted people and 
make descriptive phrases, using the initials of their names. 
Such as, “Always loyal,” for Abraham Lincoln; “Tireless 
Reformer,’ for Theodore Roosevelt. You can use the 
initials of some of the Chapter members, or of people of 
local interest, or names of popular books. 

A Word Building.—Use the name of your Church or 
any other words you desire, of more than twelve letters, 
containing as many vowels as possible. The player must 
see how many words he can make out of that word. A good 
prize for this would be a small pocket dictionary. 

Hundred Dollar Social.—Every guest has an oppor- 
tunity to spend $100. He is presented with a check for 
$100, and is asked to spend his money. These items will 
be endorsed on the back of the check. Later on, these 
shopping lists will be read, and the guests should decide 
who the spender is by the manner in which he has spent 
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his money. This is merely a start, and many other schemes 
may be worked out. 


The Dry Goods Describer.— 


16. 


A long-haired animal of Peru. Alpaca. 

A loud noise. Crash. 

A symbol of worldly sacrifice. Nun’s veiling. 
A material used by painters. Canvas. 

An amphibious creature. Duck. 

Hills in Scotland. Cheviot. 

A rising billow. Storm serge. 

The grassy sward. Lawn. 

A dwelling and wove. Homespun. 

A spotted mountaineer. Dotted swiss. 


. A much discussed waterway. Panama. 


A musical instrument and a Scotch river. Organdy. 
A Scotch-English river. Tweed. 

A fisher’s necessity. Net. 

Paddy’s shoestring. Irish lace. 

What an “ad” gets. Insertion. 


(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Guessing Contests,” 


Glover.) 


Hidden Authors.— 


ie 


A name that means such fiery things one can’t de: 
scribe its pain. Burns. 

Kind of bonnet. Hood. 

A high Church official. Pope. 

Part of a hospital. Ward. 

What a host said when the meat was tough. 
Chaucer. 

Something hard to bear. Payne. 

A kind of bread and 4a preposition. Ruskin. 

A breakfast dish. Bacon. 

Something on foot. Bunyan. 

A blossom. Hawthorne. 


. A game and a preposition. Tennyson. 


Muddy water. Riley. 

Badly wounded. Alcott. 

What the fox dreads. Hunt. 

The name of ariver. Poe. 
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A tall chap. Longfellow. 
Brighter than any humorist. Whittier. 


. A noisy author. Bangs. 
. The giver of kindly help. Ade. 


The farmer’s possession. Field. 


. A throbbing pump. Harte. 


A measure of literary value. Wordsworth. 


(udapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Guessing Contests,” 


Glover.) 


Choosing the Cake.—What kind of a cake would you 
buy for: 


1. 


ele scoan Eco) 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


Sculptors. Marble cake. 
Dairymen. Cream cake. 
Milliners. Ribbon cake. 
Babies. Patty cakes. 

Lovers. Kisses. 

The betrothed. Brides’ cake. 
Carpenter. Plain (plane) cake. 
Idlers. Loaf. cake. 

Pugilists. Pound cake. 
Brickmasons. Layer cake. 
Borrowers. Sponge cake. 
Sweethearts. Angel cake. 

Ball players. Batter cakes. 
Those who sample all these too much. Stomach 
ache. 


(Adapted from “Games.’’) 


The Depths of Ignorance.-—Pass papers around with 
this statement at the top, ““What We Do Not Know.” Under 
this you can write questions similar to the following: 


Here are some suitable for the men— 

“How do you make a dinner menu for six, has allow- 
ance being $2.50? Give items.” 

“How do you make and trim a lingerie waist: >» 

“What is meant by a gored skirt, and what is applique?” 

Here are some suitable for women— 

“What is meant by double entry?” 

“What would you do with a draft for $100?” 
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“What would you do if a rich and poor man should 
propose to you at the same time?” 

The hostess can add others suitable for her guests. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,’ Glover.) 


The Telegram Social——One plan is to have the guests 
write the letters of their surname at intervals on the tele- 
graph blanks given to them. Then they must write a mes- 
sage using these letters of the name as the first letter in 
the words of the message. 


Another plan is to take any ten letters of the alphabet 
and place them on the blank, and write a message using 
these letters as the first letter of the words of the telegram. 


Authors’ Traits.—By the statement of the author’s char- 
acteristic, the name may be discovered. For example: 

The oldest author—Adam Smith. 

The youngest author—Child. 

The healthy author—Hale. 

The sickly author—Haggard. 

The farmer’s author—Field. 

The jeweler’s author—Goldsmith. 

The domestic author—Holmes. 

The woodland author—Hawthorne. 

The blistering author—Burns. 

The breakfast author—Bacon. 

The dinner author—Lamb. 

-The lancer’s author—Shakespeare. 

The tall author—Longfellow. 

The hungry author—Chaucer. 

The repellant author—Sterne. 

The Roman author—Pope. 


The Composite Novel.—Divide the guests into groups 
of about five or six. Several long sheets of paper should 
be started, each group having one. One member of the 
group should write one paragraph of a story, the next per- 
‘son should write the second paragraph, etc., to the end of 
the group. Later the story of each group will be read. 


Another plan might be to have each one present write 
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a paragraph of a story and have as many stories written 
as there are people. 


Twisted Trees.—Slips of paper should be passed hav- 
ing on them names of trees, the letter in any order but . 
the right one. Here are some; others will be easily added: 


Epaml. Nybeo. Dwntoocoot. 
Kyochir. Neldni. Cuthetns. 
Liwwol- Rocyemas. Onaiglam. 
Agohynam. 


(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertaining,’ Mrs. 
H. B. Linscott.) 


The City You Live In.—These are words ending in 
“city.” Write the description on cards, or let one person 
read them, allowing twenty or thirty seconds for the writing 
of answers. 

What city is for few people? Scarcity. 

For happy people? Felicity. 

For chauffeurs? Velocity. 

For truthful people? Veracity. 

For greedy people? Voracity. 

. For wild beasts? Ferocity. 

For home lovers? Domesticity. 

For actors? Publicity. 

For wise people? Sagacity. 

For hungry people? Capacity. 

For telegraph operators? Electricity. 

For crowds? Multiplicity. 

For nations? Reciprocity. 

For odd people? Eccentricity. 

For office seekers? Pertinacity. 

(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertaining,” Mrs. 
H. B. Linscott.) 


Y. O. I. (Your own initial.)—Each player is given a 
slip of paper. At the top of it are written initials of some 
one who will be present. Have under this a list of ques- 
tions which are to be answered. The answer must consist 
of only as many words as there are initials at the top of 
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the paper, and the words must begin with the initials in 
their right order. For example: “H. B. B.” 
To whom does this paper belong? Henry B. Brown. 
What is his character? Horrid, but bearable. 
What kind of hair has he? MHeavy, burnished brown. 
Have about twenty questions like these. 
(Adapted from “Games,” Jessie Brancroft.) 


Identifying the Poems.—You can use poems of any 
author. The questions are given to each guest, and he 
should put down the correct answer. For example: 


Tennyson— 

What poem is it that sings down the vale? “The 
Brook.” 

What is the poem that honors a friend who is gone? 
“In Memoriam.” 

What is the poem whose father is king? “The Prin- 
cess.” 

Longfellow— 

What poem recalls King David? “A Psalm of Life.” 

What poem celebrates a rural mechanic? “The Village 
Blacksmith.” 

What poem would frighten a superstitious crusader? 
“The Skeleton in Armor.” 

Whittier— 

What poem is a winter experience. ‘“Snowbound.” 

What is the poem of a brave woman? “Barbara 
Frietchie.” 

What poem is without footwear? “The Barefoot Boy.” 

Many other lists may be arranged. 

(Adapted from “Games,” Jessie Bancroft.) 

A Drawing Party.—One plan is to have each one pres- 
ent draw a picture of one Mother Goose rhyme and the 
others must guess what rhyme is represented. 

After this you could have them draw flowers, animals, 
maps, people, etc., and guess what they represent in the 
same manner. 

Then ask each one to draw a map of the State you live 
in. Or small outline maps of the United States could be 
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provided, and each player asked to indicate the location 
of the following cities: Rochester, Cairo, Duluth, Toledo, 
Memphis, El Paso, Spokane, Cheyenne, Norfolk, Hoboken. 
Many will miss some of these by hundreds of miles. 


A Shakespearean Romance.—Each player is provided 
with a sheet of paper prepared with the following questions, 
or the questions may be indicated at the time. Each ques- 
tion is to be answered with the title of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The player wins who has the largest number cor- 
rect at the end of the time allotted for the game. Other 
questions may be devised: 

In whose reign did the romance occur. (King Lear.) 

Who were the lovers? (Romeo and Juliet.) 

What was their courtship like? (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.) 

What was her answer to his proposal? (As You Like 
Tt) 

About what time of month were they married? 
(Twelfth Night.) 

Of whom did he buy the ring? (Merchant of Venice.) 

Who were the best man and the maid of honor? (An- 
tony and Cleopatra.) 

Who were the ushers? (The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona. ) 

Who gave the reception. (Merry Wives of Windsor.) 

In what kind of place did they live? (Hamlet.) 

What was her disposition like? (The Tempest.) 

What was his chief occupation after marriage? (Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.) 

What caused their first quarrel? (Much Ado About 
Nothing.) 

Nery did their courtship prove to be? (Love’s Labor 
Lost. 

What did their married life resemble? (A Comedy of 
Errors. ) 

irs: did they give each other? (Measure for Meas- 
ure. 


What Roman ruler brought about reconciliation? 
(Julius Cesar.) 
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What did their friends say? (All’s Well That Ends 
Well.) 
(Adapted from “Games,” Jessie Bancroft.) 


The Latest Periodicals—The programs might be in the 
shape of a magazine with little pen and ink sketches over 
the cover. These questions may be written inside, the an- 
swers of which are the names of magazines: 

1. One hundred years old. Century. 

2. Santa Claus. St. Nicholas. 

3. Veracity. Truth. 

4. One who sketches. Delineator. 

5. A prospect. Outlook. 

6. What we cling to. Life. 

7. Hash. Review of Reviews. 

8. Prosperity. Success. 

9. Money the trusts want. Everybody’s. 

10. The suburbs. Country Life in America. 

11. What we are proud to be. American. 

12. Pertaining to the biggest city. Metropolitan. 

13. What influences politicians. Current Opinion. 

14. Intellectual pepsin tablets. The Literary Digest. 

15. What poor folks would like to be. Independent. 

16. A black that makes the newspapers read. Printer’s 
Ink. 

17. The last mail of the week. Saturday Evening Post. 

18. The work which is done underground. Collier’s. 

19. A citizen of the world. Cosmopolitan. 

20. Something that is never done. The World’s Work. 

21. What every Church member should be. Christian 
Herald. - 

22. What every Leaguer should read. The Epworth 
Herald. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Guessing Contests.”) 


Soctats ror Speciat Days. 

New Year Ideas.—The Chapter at Logan, Ia., held a 
New Year’s and Watch Night social and some of whose 
stunts would be suggestive to other Leagues for social 
evenings. 
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We had two committees: entertainment and refresh- 
ment, and they worked together. We used the two parlors 
and kitchen of the church. We used the red electric lights 
and wall mottoes as decorations. Our program was as 
follows: 

8.30 to 10.30. 
. Age contest. 
. Charades. 
. Spelling down. 
New Year resolutions. 
Grandma’s garden. 
. Questions given out. © 


10.30 to 11.30. 
. Finding places at table. 
. Blessing by pastor. 
Reading the questions and answers. 
. Reading the jokes. 
Refreshments. 
Resolutions read. 
. Talks by officers. 
. Guessing characters. 


11.30 to 12. 


> Or B® OO Ht 


OO ~E CD & B O90 20 


Songs. 

. Psalm read in concert. 
. Prayers. 

. New Year greetings. 


. The age contest was the guessing of suggested words 
as: What is the age of a ship. Ans. Ton-age. What age 
is required of a soldier? Ans. Cour-age. 

2. The old-time charades were acted out and enjoyed 
perhaps more than any part. 

3. The spelling down took the nature of continuing a 
word; as the leader of one side thought of a word and be- 
gan it with “S,” the others kept adding letters until no 
more could be added to make a correct word, and the one 
who could not add any more went down. 

4, Each was given a paper and pencil and asked to write 
his own New Year’s resolutions with reference to some 
phase of League life, and not to sign; these were read for 
the benefit of all. 


B09 20 
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5. Another guessing game similar to the first. As a 
reward for the one who guessed the most points for the 
evening a six months’ subscription to The Epworth Herald 
was given. 

6. As the Epworthians marched upstairs the questions 
were given out. Each one’s place at the table was marked 
by finding the proper answer to his question. The ques- 
tion and answers were then read, the blessing invoked, and 
all were seated at adjoining tables. For napkins the fronts 
of Heralds were used and the best jokes read during the 
meal. For dessert the written resolutions found under the 
plates were read. Then came minute talks on “Ideals for 
the New Year’ by the officers. As they arose from the 
table each was to guess the name of the character pinned on 
his back by conversing with others about the unknown 
character. A march was played and they gathered in the 
lower parlor for a half-hour song and devotional service. 


WALL MOTTOES. 


“Every Sunday I'll be there.” 

“‘Better socials for this year.” 

“A club of ten for The Epworth Herald wanted.” 
“Workers or shirkers?” 

“Tt’s up to us.” 

“T’ll pay my dues promptly.” 

“Twenty Epworthians reading our paper.” 
“Live wires for the coming year.” 
“Next year the best yet.” 

“Lend a hand.” 

“All at it and always at it.” 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS. 


What is the Epworth League for? 
Who is our General Secretary? 
What is our average attendance? 
What should our average attendance be? 
Who should take The Herald? 
What is the way I can make socials a success? 
Who should attend our League? 
What should be the watchword of League? __ 
And twenty more with their answers made up from 
Church, League, and social life. 
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SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


I resolve that the treasurer is not getting the dues col- 
lected and will pay mine more promptly. From now I re- 
solve to take some part in the devotional services. 

I resolve to begin the new year with daily Bible study 
and prayer. 

And twenty more of like character. 


“Backward, Turn Backward”—For April First.—When 
it is announced that the Epworth League of Pittsburg, Kan., 
expects to entertain, the affair is always anticipated with 
the keenest of pleasure and the form of entertainment is 
sure to be something novel and amusing. 

On April Fool’s Day, Pittsburg, Kan., gave a social on 
the April Fool order, whick was carried out on the “back- 
ward” plan. About fifty were met at the back door by a 
receiving committee, who, in a very “proficient” manner, 
gave the backward handshake and immediately after their 
arrival the company thanked the League for their royal 
good time and were served with delicious refreshments con- 
sisting of stick candy. 

A large placard announced the program, which was 
printed backward and read with a great deal of “ease and 
pleasure” by the guests. This was not the least enjoyable 
part of the evening’s pleasure and many artists of rare 
ability in their “chosen line” took part. One of the young 
ladies gave a parody on “Backward, Turn Backward, O 
Time In Your Flight.” This was full of pathos and called 
forth many complimentary remarks. Another, facing her 
audience, played two numbers on the piano; her expression 
and technic were good and highly appreciated. Still an- 
other gave the alphabet backward and won the distinction 
of being the only one present thus gifted. 

After an April Fool charade had been given a spelling 
contest proved the wits of the contestants. The words were 
taken from the dictionary beginning at back and spelled 
backward. 


St. Patrick: His Day.—The guests should be asked to 
come representing some Irish lady or gentleman, and also 
to be prepared to sing some Irish song, or tell some Irish 
story. As the guests arrive the assumed name of each may 
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be written on a card and put on his back. For example: 
Mike McGinnis might go as a policeman; Handy Andy as 
a waiter; Robert Emmet as an orator; Terence Mulvaney 
as a soldier. 


Readings: “The Bells of Shannon,’ “The Blarney 
Stone,” selections from “Handy Andy.’ Songs: “The 
Minstrel Boy,” “The Harp That Once Through Tara’s 
Halls,” “The Wearing of the Green.” 


Souvenirs might be tin spoons with green ribbon. One 
game should be the Irish potato race. If possible, have 
green tissue-paper napkins. 

Refreshments may be wafers tied with green ribbon, 
olives and pickles, Irish potato chips served on lettuce 
leaves; green tea and lady fingers tied with green ribbon, 
and green ribbon candy. 

(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertaining,’ Mrs. 
H. B. Linscott.) 


The Army Camp Fire.——This should be held in a large 
place. Find as many Christmas trees as possible to set up 
through the room to make it have the appearance of an 
encampment grounds. Put a tent here and there. Have 
signs reading ‘Sandwiches,’ “Doughnuts,” and “Coffee” 
placed at some of the tents. It would be fine if you could 
fix up a couple of camp fires—four-feet sticks and red and 
white electric lights. 


The boys who were in the national service will know 
how to provide the background for this social, and they 
may also be willing to supply the program. Put it in their 
hands, and furnish whatever help they ask for. 


A Dickens’ Evening.—This should be on February 7th, 
Dickens’ birthday. Have the guests come in costumes 
representing a character of one of his books, or the title 
of one. 

Have the refreshments as English as possible. Have 
candle light only. Serve individual meat pies, if it is to 
be a supper; also orange marmalade with seed cakes, rye 
bread, and there are many other dishes appropriate for this 
occasion. 
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When the guests arrive take their character names. 
Later pass around pencils and cards, and the company will 
guess the characters represented. The prize might be a 
framed picture of Dickens. 

Decorations may be British flags; have English china, 
if possible, or any pewter you can get. 

Some of Dickens’ writings may be read aloud. 

English prints will help you in planning the costumes. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,’ Ellye H. Glover.) 


Lincoln’s Birthday.—In sending out invitations, tell the 
guests to come in costumes of 1860. Make simplicity the 
keynote, both in the decorations and the menu. If you 
serve dinner, use a log cabin for the centerpiece and sur- 
round it with a rail fence. The place-cards may be little 
black china dolls with red and blue checked gingham 
dresses. Put the quotation, “With malice toward none, with 
charity toward all,” on the place-cards. Drape a flag above 
the table, and give each guest a little silk flag for the button- 
hole or the hair. 

The program should include songs of the war period, 
most of which are well known. Tell some of Lincoln’s 
anecdotes. 

During the evening some one may read, “O, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” Lincoln’s favorite. 
poem. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,’” Glover.) 


St. Patrick’s Dinner.—Place-cards should be shamrocks 
and green candles should light the tables. Menu cards 
ought to be printed in green. 

“The Grub:’ Mulligatawny soup, emeraud olives, Ould 
Sod celery, roast pig, Irish potatoes, green peas, spring 
greens, rye puffs with Dublin sauce, Killarney salad, 
wafers, “brick” ice cream, mortar cake, Roquefort cheese, 
saltines, demi tasse, grapes in Cork, Irish mereshams. 

(Adapted from “Social Activities,” Chesley.) 


Washington’s Birthday Party—Have at the top of the 
invitations a print of Mount Vernon, with the Stars and 
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Stripes crossed beneath the chandelier. A host and hostess 
may be dressed as George and Martha. As the guests 
arrive, give the girls quaint caps like Martha’s, with a fichu, 
both being made from white crepe paper. Each boy may 
get a cocked hat and a belt and sword. 

The rooms, of course, will be decorated with flags. The 
place-cards may be little hatchets. Souvenirs may be cherry 
log candy boxes with candied cherries. 

Short speeches: “A New Version of the Cherry Tree 
Story,” “Home Life at Mount Vernon As I Imagine It,” 
“If George Could See the City Named After Him,” “What 
He Would Think of His Name State.” Take a ballot vote 
on “What Was Washington’s Greatest Quality ;” exchange, 
read, and count. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,” Glover.) 


Historic Lovers.—This is a most interesting Valentine 
party. You could have your invitation read thus: “Romeo 
and Juliet desire your presence at dinner on the night of 
February 14th, at (hour to be given). Please come attired 
as Jack. Jill will meet you at our residence.” Of course 
each invitation is worded according to the persons. Others 
invited might be Paul and Virginia, Dante and Beatrice, 
Cinderella and the Prince, Punch and Judy, George Wash- 
ington and Martha, John Alden and Priscilla, Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha, Ruth and Jacob, Ivanhoe and Rebecca (or 
Rowena), David Copperfield and Dora, Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning. 

Each lover might write a formal proposal to his com- 
panion, and she might write an acceptance or a refusal. 
The note paper, of course, should be decorated with hearts. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,” Glover.) 


A Polar Evening.—This is good for a hot day. The 
invitations can be made very attractive. Show an airship 
pointing toward a snow mountain where a polar bear stands 
holding a flag, on which is “North (or South) Pole.” On 
the airship could be printed either Peary or Amundsen, or 
both. 
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The guests may be fined ten cents (for the Chapter’s 
Social Service Fund) if they mention hot weather. On 
their arrival serve iced grape juice. Drape the dining-room 
in white; chairs also. Put a white canvas or sheets on the 
floor. Get a huge cake of ice to serve as a centerpiece, con- 
cealing the pan which holds it with ferns and vines. Serve 
the refreshments on white china, everything cold, of course. 

For program: “My coldest experience’”—several actual 
happenings, told by people previously appointed. ‘The 
Wreck of the Hesperus’—a reading. “Sleighing Song,” 
by a quartet, all joining in the chorus. Extracts from 
“Snowbound.” 

Parlor snowball: Cotton batting balls, loosely bound 
with thread, and thrown at various targets, animate and 
inanimate, sides being chosen and scores kept. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,” Glover.) 


The Annual Banquet.—Once a year have an inexpensive 
but carefully planned and attractive banquet. The refresh- 
ments need not be—should not be—elaborate. The chief 
feature of the banquet should bear directly on the work of 
the Chapter. The banquet may be varied with each year 
according to the custom obtaining with regard to wedding 
anniversaries. There are Chapters which can celebrate 
their crystal anniversary, while others are but a year old 
and must begin with the cotton anniversary. 


Carnival of Seasons.—This is a good social for the fall, 
and should be held in a barn. Decorate with autumn 
foliage. Have four booths for the seasons. Spring should 
be decorated in green, apple and peach blossoms, if possible. 
The younger members should be in charge of this booth. 
Summer booth should have summer fruits and flowers. Fall 
should have many pumpkins, green and red apples, corn- 
stalks, ete. Winter may have Christmas tree decorations. 
Articles appropriate to the season can be sold. 

A candy pull and games will add to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. 


Labor Day Celebration—The guests might be asked 
to come, each wearing an article indicating his labor, For 
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example, a teacher might come with a ruler, several books, 
pencil and pads, ete. The banker might carry some bags 
full of toy coins, bank books; and the druggist could bring 
some bottles and some patent medicines. 


The dining-room may be cleverly decorated. The cen- 
terpiece might be a toy washtub with wringer. A small 
doll could be standing by the tub, washing. A clothes line 
may be extended to small poles at the four corners of the 
table, and have tiny garments pinned on the line. 

For program many ideas will suggest themselves. “The 
Village Blacksmith” has several musical settings; Kipling’s 
“McAndrews’ Hymn” is good reading, and for the darker 
side of labor there is Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” and Mrs. 
Browning’s “The Cry of the Children.” 

Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments.”) 


Holiday Cards.—One young woman obtained the names 
of those who live in homes and institutions where they have 
no friends, and sent a Christmas card to each one on Christ- 
mas Day. This is a small thing to do, but it brings cheer 
to many a heart. 

A Chapter could spend an evening preparing such cards, 
painting, printing, etc., and make a number of people 
happy, besides having a good time themselves. 

(Adapted from “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Novel Enter- 
tainments,” Glover.) 


Hallowe’en Happenings.—When the guests arrive, the 
house should be but dimly lighted, and a weird and mys- 
terious atmosphere should prevail. Red shades on the 
lights, or a red screen before the open fire, give a rich glow. 
The guests may be received by some one dressed as a witch, 
or garbed in a white sheet to represent a ghost. Welcome 
should be spoken in sepulchral tones, and accompanied by 
groans or wails. Some one may play snatches of wild, 
weird music on the piano, or strike occasional clanging 
notes from muffled gongs. Jack-o’lanterns peer from un-, 
expected places, and, if convenient, an Holian harp may be 
arranged in an open window. The awesomeness of effect 
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will be sufficiently relieved by the irrepressible laughter 
of the merry guests as they arrive. 
The Initial Letter—Pare an apple in one continuous 
piece. Swing it slowly around your head three times, and 
Tet it fall on the floor. The letter it forms as it falls will 
be the initial of your future fate. This incantation should 
be pronounced as the experiment is tried: 
“Paring, paring, long and green, 
Tell my fate for Hallowe’en.” 


The mirror is another test. A girl must stand with 
her back to a mirror, and, looking over her shoulder, repeat 
this charm: ’ 

“Mirror, mirror, tell to me 
Who my future Fate may be. 
Ere the magic moments pass, 
Frame his picture in the glass. 


A merry trick is Blowing out the Candle. A boy and 
a girl may try this at the same time. Each must be blind- 
folded, and after turning around three times, may try to 
blow out a lighted candle. : 

Counting the Seeds is a game all may play at once. 
Each is given an apple, which is at once cut in two, cross- 
ways, and the seeds counted. If two seeds are found, it 
portends an early marriage; three indicates a legacy; four, 
great wealth; five, an ocean trip; six, great public fame; 
seven, the possession of any gift most desired by the finder. 


Nutshell Boats make a pretty test of fortune. In the 
half-shells of English walnuts are fitted masts made of 
matches and tiny paper sails. On each sail is written the 
name of a guest, and the boats are set afloat in a tub of 
water. If two glide together, it indicates a similar fate 
for the owners; if one sails alone, it means a lonely life. 
A gentle stirring up of the water will make the boats behave 
in an amusing manner. 

After merry and rollicking games, it is welcome rest 
to sit down to Fagot stories. The hostess should have in 
readiness a number of small -fagots, or bunches of small 
dry twigs, tied together with a bit of ribbon. One should 
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be given to each guest. These, in turn, are thrown on the 
fire, and each guest must tell a story that shall last as long 
as his or her fagot is blazing. ~ 

(Adapted from “Pleasant-day Diversions,’ Carolyn 
Wells.) 


Write rhymes of four or six lines on thin paper, and 
place in chestnut shells. Tie together with ribbon, the 
ladies’ in one color, the gentlemen’s in another. If there 
are personal hits in the rhymes, tie the name of the person 
for whom each one is intended on the outside of the shell. 

Hide a ring, a thimble, anda penny in the room. To 
the one who finds the ring, speedy marriage is assured; the 
thimble denotes a life of single blessedness; the penny 
promises wealth. 

Have one of the young ladies who knows a little palm- 
istry be the witch of the evening. A short, bright-hued 
skirt, a gay plaid shawl crossed over her shoulders, a scarf 
bound about her head, will make a very striking costume, 
and, with the aid of a little paint and powder, quite an 
effective disguise. If she is enough acquainted with the 
guests to give some personal history, she can produce some 
very “telling” fortunes. 

Prepare a basket of rosy-cheeked apples, each with the 
initials of a name pricked in the skin, which names must 
be used in counting the apple seeds. 

After the supper table has been cleared of all except 
the decorations and candles, have a large dish filled with 
burning alcohol and salt brought in and placed in the center. 
Seated around this ghostly fire, all other lights except the 
candles having been extinguished, let the guests tell stir- 
ring stories rigmarole fashion; that is, some one starting 
the story and stopping short at its most exciting point and 
letting his neighbor continue it, etc. 

(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertainng,” Mrs. 
H. B. Linscott.) 


Ovurpoor PLEaAsuREs. 


It is a pity the bicycle is no longer fashionable, but it 
is no less useful than it used to be. A League run to some 
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place not too remote, with lunch at the objective point and 
an hour or two of rest before starting the return trip, 
would be a splendid day’s fun for many Chapters. Dress 
sensibly, wheel at a moderate pace, stop for a bit of breath 
occasionally, keep an eye out for scenery and incidental 
happenings, be jolly over the inevitable mishap, and you 
will come back invigorated. Fifty miles for the round trip 
is an outside mark for a day’s run by a mixed company. 
Thirty miles would be better, allowing for an average pace 
of six miles an hour. Do not try century runs. They are 
for the faddists, who go camel-humped over the route, car- 
ing for nothing but to make it in record time. There is. 
no fun in that. 


Walk! It is the pleasantest sort of outdoor sociability. 
Dress for rough tramping, so that you will not need to be 
anxious about the effect of dust and mud and stony roads. 
Carry nothing that can be spared. Send the lunch by 
some sort of conveyance to the point selected—the home 
of some country member, or a friendly farmhouse. Walk 
leisurely,—not a bit over three miles an hour. Keep your 
eyes open as you go. Make a little side-excursion by the 
way if you feel so inclined. Encourage one another. Sing 
on the journey. Keep up a merry exchange of harmless 
jokes. Add each pedestrian’s mite to the common stock 
of outdoor knowledge. The Chapter which by such methods 
popularizes the Epworth League Pedestrian Club will do 
much for the health and spirits of its members. 


The Lawn Social is always available where there are 
“door-yards” of real grass which will stand a little rough 
usage. If a porch is properly situated, a bit of a program 
may be rendered, the porch being used as a platform for 
the speakers. Or a platform may be improvised from 
materials lying around the place. 


Pedestrian Sociability—Hiking parties are great fun. 
Wear old clothes, so that the dust, mud, ete., can not hurt 
them. Take your time when walking, so as not to get tired. 
Singing on such an occasion is always delightful. Have a 
study of birds on one trip, a study of flowers on another, 
etc. This will increase the health as well as the knowledge. 
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Barn Social.—This is, of course, to be held in a barn. 
Lanterns should be hung to the rafters—not the paper kind. 
Appropriate decorations may be used. The guests may be 
taken to the barn in a hay wagon. A husking bee would 
be a good addition to the evening’s pleasure. 

Three Good Picnic Games.—Tennis volley ball or “fist 
ball.” To be kept in air. Teams of any number, two to 
ten, line up on opposite sides of a net stretched eight feet 
high. Mark boundaries of field at points agreed upon, side 
lines being at right angles to net at its end. Put ball in 
play by striking with palm or fist, sending it over the net. 
As long as it is kept in the air and returned to the other 
side of net, it is in play. When it drops, or is hit into net 
or out of bounds, the other side scores one. Fellow players 
may toss the ball to one another in order to get it over. 
Ball must not be caught or held, or struck otherwise than 
with the hands. In starting the play a ball that touches 
the net as it goes over is a “let,” and is served over. In 
’ play if the ball goes over after touching the net, it remains 
in play. The side which first scores twenty-one wins the 
game. 

Baseball played by kicking a football instead of batting; 
otherwise same as baseball. Use indoor baseball rules. 

Playground ball or “indoor” ball. Everybody knows 
how to play it. 

A Country Dinner.—Plan a meeting at a farmhouse. 
Have an old-fashioned dinner, with fried chicken, mashed 
potatoes, cream gravy, hot biscuits, jelly, ete. Have some 
toasts, such as, “What I know about fishing,” “Green fields 
and running brooks,’ “School is out,” and many others may 
be thought of. 

Sing old-fashioned songs. If the house is far away, you 
might go in a hay wagon, but go in a crowd. 

Rambles——Make these hiking parties with a purpose. 
One time the members may study wild flowers, another time 
birds, then trees, or historical places. There should always 
be an expert along with the party to describe things. A 
corn roast may be used on some of these rambles at the 
right season. On one day let the girls go in one direction, 
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the boys in another, all returning to the church for an even- 
ing social, with a few speeches in which experiences will be 
exchanged. 

(Adapted from “Social Activities,’ Albert Chesley.) 


A Community Field Day.—This is an event for every 
one, children as well as grown-ups. School pennants and 
flags might be used as decorations. Cheers, “yells,” and 
songs should be planned. If*the amusements are interest- 
ing enough, no one will have to be made to do things, but 
they will want to enter into everything. Some good games 
are volley ball, tether ball, prisoner’s base, relay races, 
captain ball, quoits, corner ball, potato race, throwing ball 
into barrel, tug-of-war. 

Of course, the picnic lunch is very important and should 
be carefully planned. 

Adapted from “Year-Book of Playgrounds,” 1908, Miss 
Cora B. Clark. 


Tennis Tournament.—The Department of Recreation 
can use this idea to good advantage. The tournament may 
enlist anywhere from six to forty players. If it extends 
over a number of days or weeks, the spirit grows. Of 
course, everything must be fair and free from unpleasant 
rivalry. 


The Picnic.—This has been so often a dismal failure 
that it is not properly estimated by many people. When 
it is too big and too laborious, it is a most exquisite form 
of social torture. But it can be made to furnish social re- 
sources of the highest order. Do not undertake too much. 
Do not strain a point to secure a big crowd. Do not make 
the mistake of dividing up into groups. Have all things in 
common. If that is not possible, the company is too large 
or ill-assorted, and the picnic will be only a moderate suc- 
cess. Be sure to include the old but favorite races, the 
sack race, the potato race, the blindfold race, and the other 
producers of athletic hilarity. 


Camping Out.—No better way to invest some of the 
vacation time can be imagined than in a sojourn in the 
woods or by the lake. An Epworth League camp is one 
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of the most delightful of summer resorts. A group of con- 
genial young folk, with two or three older folk for com- 
pany and counsel, can have a “glorious time” at small cost. 


The Holiday Tour.—Travel in a party, properly chap- 
eroned. The English young people’s societies do this 
admirably. True, they have many points of interest at 
short distances from their homes, but so have many of our 
Chapters. Some of these English young folks go to the 
lake district, to Scotland, to London, to Paris, and even to 
Switzerland, Norway, and up the Rhine. But many of 
our Chapters are near places of great natural beauty or 
historical significance. Visit a near-by city, or a Chau- 
tauqua assembly, or a camp-meeting. A Chapter which 
one summer rented a cottage at a camp-meeting for its mem- 
bers found the investment a profitable one in many ways. 


Brineine Ovutpoors Inpoors. 

Baseball Game of Buzz.—This is the old game of buzz, 
played in imitation of baseball. In buzz, a number is 
selected which, with its multiple, is not to be repeated as a 
company of players count in turn the numbers from 1 up, 
but, instead of which, “buzz” is to be said. If 4 be the 
number, the players, seated in a circle, will say, “1, 2, 3, 
buzz, 5, 6, 7, buzz,” etc. In this game the players, who 
may be eighteen or less, are on two even sides. The chairs 
for one side are arranged in relative position like the dia- 
‘mond of a baseball field. The other side is seated in a row 
in a position corresponding to the batter’s bench. The man 
at the bat goes and stands at the “plate.” The numbers 
are now repeated in turn down the bench and around the 
bases and field, the “buzz” number being selected for each 
inning by the side at bat. If one of the sides in the field 
makes an error, the batter takes the next base until he has 
made a run, which is scored. Then another batter takes 
his place. If the batting side makes an error, the batter 
is out, and when three are out the sides exchange places. 

(From “Indoor Games for Boys,” Baker.) 


A Game With Clothespins.—Two sides face each other. 
A basket which contains twelve clothespins is at the head of 
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each line. Each player must hold the next player’s left 
hand; thus every one’s right hand is free for passing. The 
pins are passed down the line one at a time. If one is 
dropped, the one who dropped it must pick it up and pass it 
on. When the last player gets the pin, he puts it on the floor 
until the twelve are there. Then he starts them back again 
in the same way. The side which finishes first is the winner. 
(Adapted from “Indoor Games for Boys,” Baker.) 


Screen.—This may be played over a screen in the house, 
or a fence out of doors. What it is should be high enough 
so that the players can not see each other. The players 
are divided into two groups, each side having an umpire, 
who should keep the score of the opponents. The ball must 
be thrown back and forth over the screen and must not drop 
to the floor or the ground. Opponents will score one point 
if the ball does touch the floor. The winning point is 21. 
It is a modified form of volley ball. If played indoors, the 
ball should be very light and soft. 

(Adapted from “Games,” Bancroft.) 


The Stray Sheep.—The players must stand in a circle, 
and one walks around the outside and asks some one, “Have 
you seen my sheep?” The one asked says, “How was he 
dressed?” The questioner describes the way some one in 
the circle is dressed, and if the one questioned names the 
right player, the one named must run around the outside 
of the circle, chased by the one who guessed. He runs to 
his own place. If caught, he takes the place of the ques- 
tioner. For example: The description might say he wore 
a gray suit, red necktie, low shoes, ete. Every one must 
be alert. 

(Adapted from “Games,” Bancroft.) 


The Indoor Picnic.—Invitations may be sent ovt on 
brown paper. Unique plans might be worked out for these. 
One suggestion is to have the address on the first page of 
the invitations; on the second page, “Summer Attire,” and | 
on the third could be the invitation itself. The girls ought 
to be asked to bring luncheon for two. 

Number the baskets and also the young men, and at 
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the proper time the girl will find a young man with her 
basket. 

By means of signs, the guests can be directed to a 
bowling alley, which proves to be a small set of nine-pins; 
to the shooting gallery, where they will find a rubber tipped 
arrow. Parlor croquet does the work for the croquet 
grounds. 

Boughs of trees will add to the picnic atmosphere; also 
a lemonade well, made out of a wash-tub. 

The lights can be put out one by one, giving the effect 
of approaching night. : 

(Adapted from “Eighty Pleasant Evenings.’’) 


A Parlor Field Meet.— 

1. One-yard dash.—Push a penny with your nose one 
yard across the floor. 

2. Tug-of-war.—Tie a raisin in the middle of a long 
piece of string, and each contestant starts at the end of the 
string and chews it and sees who can get to the raisin first. 

3. Hurdle Race.—Several contestants take six needles 
and see who can thread them first. 

4, Drinking Race.—You must see who can drink a glass 
of water by means of a spoon and get through first. 

5. Cracker-eating Contest (for girls only).—Have ten 
girls on each side.’ Each girl has a cracker. Start the first 
girl on each side at the signal. The winner is the one who 
can eat her dry cracker and whistle first. The side which 
finishes its ten crackers captures the prize. 

6. Shot-put.—A race in which each contestant puts 
buckshot into a pill bottle, one shot at a time. 

7. Parlor Football.—An extension table, an empty egg- 
shell; the players kneeling, chins on a level with the table; 
the “ball” to be advanced to the goal by blowing. Two 
goals out of three decide the game. 

(Adapted from “Home Entertaining.’”’) 


Three Deep.—All but two players form two circles, 
one inside the other, both facing inward. The other two 
players are the runner and the catcher. The chaser tries 
to tag the runner, and the runner is safe if he can stop 
inside the circle in front of any couple, thus making it 
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“three deep.” In that case, the outside one is the third one, 
and he is now the runner. He can seek safety in the same 
way. If the chaser tags the runner, they change places, the 
runner becoming chaser and vice versa. 

(Adapted from “Games,” Bancroft.) 


Feather Volley Ball—The players form sides and sit 
around a table. A little feather is tossed into the air in 
the middle. The players of each side should have as their 
aim to blow the feather so that it will rest in the other 
camp, and not let it settle in their own. This will give 
every one a hilarious time. Players must not leave their 
seats. 

(Adapted from “Home Games.’’) 


Tennis Tournament Party.—Decorations should be ten- 
nis racquets and nets, also red and white flowers. Use 
small cardboard racquets, on which you will write the invi- 
tations. Have a large net stretched across the room and 
put in this net red and white pasteboard racquets, each one 
being tied to several yards of red and white ribbon, and 
tangle them up. The guests should wind up the ribbon 
on the racquets and get as many as possible without break- 
ing the ribbon. 

Distribute cards and ask each to write a tennis pun or 
joke. You should get several better than these: “Tennis 
is the frankest of games; it calls love nothing.” ‘A guinea 
fowl can make a bigger racket than Wright and Ditson.” 
“Why should an expert waiter be a success at tennis? Be- 
cause there ’s no flaw in his service.” “Why are the king’s 
purse-bearers like a tennis ball in play? Because they 
must stay in the court to count.” 

Refreshments may be served in tennis racquets. If in 
summer, serve lemonade and wafers, and if in winter, coffee 
and cake. 

(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertaining,’ Lins- 
cott.) 


A Baseball Party.—This is a dinner party. Nine guests 
should be present, making the necessary “nine.” Each one 
may be assigned to a place on the “team” and may find his 
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place at the table in that way. There should be small 
“fans” with the word on them, such as “catcher,” “pitcher,” 
etc. There should be nine courses in the menu (innings). 
Little booklets with “Official Score” written or printed on 
them may be used as menu cards, putting in simply the ball 
terms. This is the menu: 

First inning: First strike—oyster cocktail. Second in- 
ning: Where the losing team lands—soup. Third inning: 
Caught on the fly—small trout with diamonds of crisp toast. 
Fourth inning: A sacrifice—lamb chops with potato balls. 
Fifth inning: A “fowl” ball—chicken croquettes with 
French peas. Sixth inning: The umpire when we lose— 
lobster salad with cheese straws. Seventh inning: A fine 
diamond— ice cream in diamond-shaped slices; cake. Eighth 
inning: Necessary for good playing—preserved ginger with 
wafers and coffee. Ninth inning: Everybody scores—the 
passing of favors. 

(Adapted from “Bright Ideas for Entertaining,” Lin- 
scott. ) 

Indoor Baseball—The company is divided into two 
groups. Play the game with small leaden disks, which 
should be thrown upon boards two by three feet. Three 
sides of this board are enclosed by strips so that the disks 
will not roll off. Have the board marked and the sections 
named: Home run, base on balls, stolen base, two-base hit, 
out on base, three-base hit, foul and out, one-base hit, 
struck out, fly caught. This should be played very much 
like indoor baseball. 

' Camp Delights——A most enjoyable evening in camp 
may be spent in having an imitation of high school or col- 
lege Commencement exercises. You could have your ora- 
tions, camp history, camp prophecy, presentation of gifts, 
camp songs, etc. The same idea can be adapted to the 
Chapter room and the Chapter organization. Work at a 
complete “class day” or Commencement program. 

(Adapted from “Social Activities,” Chesley.) 


LenetHENING THE MemBersuip Rott. 
A normal Epworth League Chapter is in constant need 
of new members. In the first place there will be a gradual 
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withdrawal from the activé work of the Chapter of those 
who have been longest connected with it. They will become 
more and more advisory and, in a sense, honorary members, 
giving their active service to other interests of the Church. 
Their places must be filled by the coming in of new 
members. 

In the second place, an Epworth League Chapter is 
essentially a missionary organization. It is not to be con- 
tent with interesting and helping those who are already 
enrolled on its record. Like the Church itself, the Chapter 
must go out among those who have not yet been reached 
and enlist their interest and their co-operation, in order 
that it may win them to the highest standard of Christian 
experience in life. 

Where are the new members to be found? The com- 
prehensive ariswer is, everywhere. The Fourth Department 
should let no opportunity escape of learning the name and 
the location of every probable recruit. Strangers coming 
into town should be visited at the first possible moment. 
There are already young people in the community who 
are frequently at the League meetings, no doubt, but have 
never been asked to join. Some members, by reason of 
their association in business or school with other young 
people, can make out lists of special classes, clerks in 
stores, the young men in factories and business houses, 
young women who are in business or domestic service, 
students of all the educational institutions in the neighbor- 
hood, and other classes. 

There are two other most important sources of supply. 
First, the Junior League. The Junior League members 
are very rapidly growing up. Every year many of them 
are ready to leave the Junior ranks. Do not let them be 
lost to the young people’s work at the time when they 
feel themselves too old for the Junior League. It would 
be a glorious thing if every Junior League Chapter could 
arrange for annual graduation, and if it could be under- 
stood that entrance into the membership of the Epworth 
League is as much a matter of course as is the going from 
the Primary Department into the older classes of the Sun- 
day school. 
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Second, the revival. Wherever young people are being 
converted and forsaking sin and turning to God, there 
is a fruitful field in which to secure new members for the 
Epworth League. The great problem of the Church to-day ° 
is, “What shall be done with our probationers?” If every 
young person who becomes a probationer should at the same 
time hecome an Epworthian, with a definite place in some 
department of the Chapter’s work, and with all the ad- 
vantages of fellowship and membership which the Epworth 
League provides, there would soon be a noticeable decrease 
in the number of probationers dropped from the rolls. 
Should the Epworth League be particular concerning the 
_ new material it gets? Yes and no. There should be no 
“rushing” of members, no throwing out of the drag-net 
merely in order to get as many members as possible. And 
yet the ideal aim is to secure every young person in the 
community who is not already affiliated with some other 
young people’s society. 

This aim is not to be sought simply to get a big mem- 
bership list, but in order that the real purposes of the 
Epworth League may be accomplished both in and through 
the young people. 

The work of canvassing for new members has no spe- - 
cial season. It can be carried on continually, although 
there may be times when a special effort is both possible 
and desirable. The chairman of the Fourth Department 
who desires to make a success of this part of the work 
will look carefully over the territory. Members of the 
committee will be assigned to such special districts or spe- 
cial classes of young people as may best secure the end 
desired. Some will be assigned to make a canvass of 
Sunday schools. Every member of the Sunday school who 
is of proper age should be in the Epworth League Chapter. 
Special attention ought to be paid to the young men’s class 
and to the young people who are already members of the 
Church. 

Sometimes good results are secured by asking one mem- 
ber, or a club of members, to aim at securing a certain 
definite number of new members—three, or five, or ten. 

Membership contests have been tried with very excei- 
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lent results in many Chapters. Their use should be safe- 
guarded very carefully, however, in order to prevent the 
employment of questionable methods during the contest, 
and a reaction and consequent lack of interest when the 
contest is over. The usual method of conducting a mem- 
bership contest is to divide the present membership into 
two sections, each under the leadership of a captain. A 
time-limit is set, usually varying from one to six months, 
and each side strives by every possible means to secure 
applications for membership. At the close of the contest 
the section which has secured the most members is enter- 
tained by the other section at some kind of a social gather- 
ing. To this the new members are heartily invited. The 
occasion may also be signalized by the proper reception 
of the new members. 

Wherever the pledge is used, let the Chapter be quite 
as eager to secure associate members as it is to secure 
active members. Associate members are well on the way 
toward complete acceptance of all that the League stands 
for, and it is a mistaken policy to keep down the number 
of associate members. But, of course, insist that associate 
membership is not a permanent arrangement. An associate 
member should not be satisfied to remain such, nor should 
the Chapter be willing to keep associate members per- 
manently in that relation. 

The work is not all done when the new members are 
elected and have signed the Constitution. They are yet 
to be “broken in,” and on the experience of their first 
few weeks in the Chapter will depend very largely their 
enjoyment of the new relation and their usefulness in the 
Chapter’s work. The very best place to complete the work 
of strengthening the Chapter’s hold on its new members 
is the devotional meeting. In that meeting the fellowship 
fact must be abundant, and opportunity must be tactfully 
given to the new members for participation. When neces- 
sary, this may be done gradually and by indirect methods. 
Do not make the mistake of asking an inexperienced and 
shy new member to take the entire responsibility of con- 
ducting a devotional meeting the week after he or she 
has been received. Use such methods in the devotional 
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meeting as will make it possible for the more backward and 
bashful to take some part at the very outset. 

An important element in making new members feel 
at home is that they should be provided with some definite 
share in the work. No person who is satisfied to be a 
member of the Chapter at all need be without a con- 
genial and useful share in its activities. 

The new members will be a little hesitating at first. 
No stranger enjoys making advances. toward better ac- 
quaintances. The Chapter members must see to it that 
there is prompt and cordial recognition of new members 
at every possible opportunity. The welcome which they 
receive at the various meetings should be, if anything, a 
little warmer than that which is accorded to the older 
members. If possible, little distinctions and marks of spe- 
cial consideration should be shown until they begin to feel 
thoroughly at home in their new relationship. 

The Chapter misses a great opportunity if it neglects 
to make due recognition of the new members when they 
are received. By all means have a formal reception. It 
need not be elaborate, but it ought to be impressive. There 
is no place, of course, for the exaggerated symbolism or 
the boisterousness which characterizes some initiations. But 
there is room for a dignified, impressive, and memorable 
service. 

Winnine THE ScHooL Fork. 

The Epworth League is fairly ready to take John 
Wesley’s advice and make much of the great occasions. 
But always there is room to do more of it. Some Chapters 
pay particular and successful attention to the important 
days of the school year. 

The details are not important, but the idea is. It can 
be adapted to every town in the country, for every town 
has schools and Commencements and graduates. 

And it should be. The Epworth League must ever say, 
“T am for youth, and nothing that concerns youth is foreign 
to me.” Besides, the young people of the schools are the 
very people who own the League. They are young, and 
they are learners. What other qualifications do they need 
to give them title to the Epworth League’s ministry’ 
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When the League has served them, it can with entire 
appropriateness invite them to accept its Master and to 
serve Him. But attraction must come before invitation, 
or the invitation will have small success. 

And in every place where young people come together 
to study and to work at a common task, there is an Epworth 
League opportunity. 

Make much of the young folk of the schools! 


Tur CHAPTER AND THE Exusive Youne Man. 

What do the boys and young men of your Church think 
of the League. 

Are they in it as actual, not nominal members? 

Are they inclined to sneer at it, and to make fun of it, 
and to consider it a milk-and-watery affair? 

Do they love it, or respect it, or patronize it, or belittle 
it, or ignore it? 

If there is anything unpleasant in the young-man atti- 
tude to the Chapter, there’s a reason. And it is better to 
find the reason than to scold the young fellows. 

A young man of sixteen years and upwards—he is a 
young man, you know—is a strange new creature. He has 
intense likes, and intenser dislikes. 

If he has not been forced into a mold of unthinking 
credulity, he prefers reality to second-hand orthodoxy. 

He does not care for religious “exercises.” He will do 
religious deeds, when the thing appeals to him, but he has 
a profound scorn for pious pantomime. That is the reason 
he hates clippings and essays and the whole list of arti- 
ficial expedients employed in some devotional meetings. 

Very few. young men will go into any plan of study 
unless they can be shown the good of it. And they do not 
reckon as anything particularly good the padding of the 
Chapter’s study class record. 

He is an unusual and not in every sense wholesome 
young man who excels in the ordinary forms of “mercy 
and help” work. The average young chap is awkward and 
self-conscious when he tries it, and he does not try it for 
long. But he has some affinity for many forms of social 
service. ' 
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To rouse young men’s enthusiasm for recreational work 
it must be vigorous rather than esthetic, physical rather 
than intellectual, and amusing rather than instructive. 

Very well; if your Chapter is failing to win and hold 
its fair proportion of young men, the reason may perhaps 
be found in one of the preceding five paragraphs. What 
then? 

It is not a question of wanting or not wanting the young 
manhood of the community; of course the Chapter wants 
it. And so the Chapter’s program must be framed with 
that in mind. To frame it is largely the Fourth Vice- 
President’s work. 

At every possible point, seek first to masculinize the 
Chapter’s plans and work. Get expert help; a Young 
Men’s Christian Association man of sense will be an invalu- 
able counselor. 


Don't be afraid of overdoing it; that danger is small. _ . 


_ The young women are more ready to work in the Chapter 
with manly young fellows than with the other sort. And, 
once the young women fairly see this situation, they will 
be heart and soul devoted to making the Chapter’s work 
as attractive to young men as it is to themselves. 

There is enough big work, adventurous work, and al- 
luring work to be had in the Epworth League as it is now 
constituted to give every normally decent and human young 
man within its reach a chance to be religious without being 
affected, and to render Christian service without being self- 
conscious. 

Provide for the young man! 


Tue Evit 1x Mempersuie Contests. 

The thing that makes a membership contest bad is the 
ending of it. 

To end it on the night when the final scores are made, 
or on the night of the “banquet,” is to spoil it. 

The purpose of a membership contest is not points, nor 
the winning of a race, nor something to eat, but members. 

And when you have gained a member, your work is not 
finished; it is just begun. 

A member is sought for what the League can give him, 
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and for what he can give the League. Neither of these 
processes can begin until the contest is over; they ought 
to continue as long as either party has need of the other. 

Many a membership contest has done much harm from 
the failure to think through what it ought to mean. It 
has been a dismal failure because of a mistake which was 
first made some time before League membership contests 
were invented—the mistake of considering the means more 
important than the end. That is one of the world’s favorite 
blunders. It has led to strifes and wars. It has overturned 
dynasties and ruined empires. It has retarded civilization 
and delayed the gospel. 

To become more interested in processes than results, and 
to count the machinery as more valuable than the output— 
all this is no new thing. But it is just as bad as if it were 
a sort of folly first discovered and practiced by the young 
people of the Epworth League. 

We shall not need to be troubled about the methods by 
which members are gained if we do but keep in mind the 
one worthy motive for seeking them. 

Nobody will think of “gambling” in connection with a 
membership contest if both sides are keenly alive to the 
problem of what to do with the new members, and what 
to do for them. 

Nor can there be any danger that the new members 
will suffer neglect at the close of the contest if the Chapter 
really understands that the relation it has sought to estab- 
lish has but now begun. | 
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